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Art. 1.— Speech of Charles; Earl dirty on the State of the 
Nation, in the House: of Lords, on Friday,, June 14, 
1810. Taken in Short Hand by Mr. Power. Meviger 
Ridgeway, 1810. 


‘Aer. sli Brief Odsencanions on, the Adéeiss to. his Ma- 
jesty, proposed by Earl Grey inthe House of Lords, 13th 
of June, 1810. By Saag aE Esq. Cadell, 1810. 


THE speech of, Earl Grey.i isa luminous exposition of the 


true policy cf this country at. the . present crisis, and of those 
measures and principles to a rigid adherence to. which we can 
alone look for national, security and independence. 3, far ag, 
‘this speech contains a.declaration; of principles, which: h con 
stitute the affection and ‘the boast of a large party in this 
country, who are distinguished not only by rank and wealth, 
but by virtue and ability, it is, at this moment, a work, which 
merits the most attentive, consideration. 

It has, of te, become the prevailing tashicey to revile all 
public men, as equally destitute of probity, and actuated in 
- their conduct only, by ‘a, sordid lust, for the patronage and. * 
emoluments of ‘office, Without,staying to examine, whether 
the authors and abettors of this slander do not themselves 
merit the obloquy which they vent against others, we shall 
only remark; that those who can contrive no more honourable 
expedient. of, catching, popularity, than by disseminating the . 
foulest falsehoods against the.most exalted and honourable 
characters must themselves be conscious of a great defect of 
real respectability and intrinsic worth. ~ 

Facts are the best ayswer to, calumnies ; and, if we exa- 
mine the conduct of that party,to which Earl Grey belongs, 
or of the old, genuine, unsophisticated English W higs, during 
the last fifty years, we shall find>that it is to their steady and © 
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generous efforts, to which we are indebted for the preserva- 
tion of our present liberties, and for all the effectual dppo- 
sition which has been made to the open, or the insidious 
encroachments of arbitrary power. 

On the death of George the Second, Toryism, which seemed 
banished to the court of the Pretender, is supposed by many 
to have been again caressed at St. James's. 


‘ Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit,’ 


To the evil genius of this slavish hag, some have traced the 
worst measures of the last fifty years. ‘There have indeed 
been persons, who have imagined that they discerned in the 
political conduct of this period, a concerted scheme, long and 
artfully pursued, to absorb liberty in the gulph of patronage, 
and to render the popular voice a nullity in the proceedings 
of the government. However, this may have been, the céun- 
cils of a Tory Mentor were perceptible in the several short- 
lived administrations at the beginning of the reign. ‘Toryism 
itself seemed afterwards completely embodied in the ministry 
ef Lord North ; and it had well nigh realized the arbitrary 
wishes of its numerous devotees in that of Mr. Pitt. 

. Between the ministry of Lord North, and that of Mr. 
Pitt, the first of which contmued about twelve, and the last 
about seventeen years, there were three very short-lived admiv 
nistrations, which were either entirely #’Aiggish, or with alarge 
mixture of Whiggism im each, though with Tess in that of Lord 
Shelburne than im either of the other two. But, in the first of 
these ministries, in which the Marquis of Rockingham was first 
lord of the treasury, Mr. Fox secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, Lord Camden president of the council, the Duke of 
Grafton privy seal, Lord John Cavendish chancellor of the 
exchequer, &c. the genuine principles of Whiggism predo- 
minated in the. cabinet, and their good fruits were very visible 
in the spirit which they evinced, and the acts which they per- 
formed. These ministers were not completely seated in their 
nee ull April 1782, and the death of the Marquis of 
ockingham caused a schism, which terminated in the resig- 
nation of his principal friends in the followmg July. Three 
months, therefore, constituted the utmost duration of this mi- 
nistry : but in this brief period they laboured to promote the 
public good with a zeal and a probity which ought to ‘endear 
the name of Whig to the hearts of Englishmen. Contractors 
were excluded from the legislature, and revenue-officers from 
voting at elections. The economical reform bill, which is 
generally known by the name of Mr. Burke’s Bill, was highly 
salutary in its principle and its influence. Lt not only abo- 
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lished many useless offices, bet it diminished the. mass of cors 
rupt influence where it was likely to be most fatally mischievous, 

‘he utility of such a bill-is not to be calculated so much by 

he actual pecuniary saving which it occasioned, as by the 
influence which it lessened, and the baneful system which it 
opposed. ‘This ministty at the same time made every effort 
to appease the then vehement discontents of the Irish, and 
began a new era of more justice and moderation towards that 
long oppressed and ill-governed people. The restrictions on the 
independence of the [rish parliament were removed by the repeal 
of Poynifg’s law, and the practice was renounced of altering acts 
of the Irish legislature in the English privy council. The con- 
duct indeed of this ministry towards Ireland, was, in the highest 
degree, ednciliatory and just, and forms a striking contrast | 
with that of the tory administrations during the present reign 3 
and it would probably have left the sister-island but little 
ground of complaint, if it had not been so soon dissolved by 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, followed by the 
mysterious behaviour of Lord Shelburne, who, while he is said 
to have obtained the secret ear of his sovereign, lost the con- 
fidence of his colleagues. \ 

When the present reign becomes the subject of history, the 
impartial writer will not fail to remark that the best ministries 
have always been of the shortest continuance. But, in these 
ministries, it will be found that the wisdom and the virtue of 
the wHIGs have predominated ; that the most strenuous endea- 
vours have been made to remove the abuses; which time and 
corruption have ‘accumulated in the government ; and, in short, 
to adapt our ancient institutions to the present increase of 
knowledge and of wealth, and to the improved modes of 
civilized life. ‘There perhaps never was an administration, 
which had these objects more sincerely at heart, or which, 
during its transient possession of power, laboured with more 
earnestness to promote the piblic weal, than that which pre- 
ceded the present. This ministry bas beet most unreasonably 
reviled by those. who make no allowance for the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which they came into office, or for the insuper- 
able obstacles which present themselves ih various quarters, 
to the ¢mmediate accomplishment of any extensive plan of 
reform. — But let this ministry be judged by its principles and 
its practice; by what it did, and what it proposed to do, if 
time had been allowed for the accomplishment, and-it will 
be found that they were entitled, in the highest degree, to 
the approbation and the confidence of the pubiic. | 

In our review of Earl Grey’s (then Lord Howick’s) speech 
in the C. R, for May 4907, _ subsequently in the review of 
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six pamphlets ¢ on the disniissal of the late ministry,’ in out jour- 
val for July 1807, as well as in other places, we havesexpressed 
our sentiments on the merits of this ministry; or do we 
think. that we can well bestow too high au eulogy on men who 
corrected various abuses in different offices, and prepared the 
way for detecting more, who established a regular audit of 
the public accounts, who made an alteration very favuurable 
to liberty of conscience in the annual bill of indemnity, so 
as.to deprive the test act of its persecuting sting, who abo- 
lished the slave trade, and introduced limited service into the 
army. These performances, without taking imto our view 
their real ultertor intentions with respect to ‘the emancipation 
of the Catholics, and fhe restoration of payments in specie 

+ at the bank, might, we should think, have at least saved them 
from the popular odium which has been attempted to be ex- 

- eited against them by the most flagrant calumnies and the 
most detestable arts. 

Earl Grey has ably exposed the impolitic and ruinous con- 
duct of the present ministers ; and has at the same time con- 
trasted it with those measures, which the interest and the 
safety of the country most forcibly require at the present 
crisis. The noble lord sees in the circumstances of the 
country, strong arguments for a cessation of hostilities and 
the repose of peace ; but he is convinced of the difficulty of 
attaining that desirable object, the danger of attempting it, 
and the probable insecurity of the enjoyment, from the cha- 
racter of the enemy, and the prostration of the European 
continent before the predominating power of France. 

Mr. Roscoe, who is a man of liberal and enlightened 
mind, and whose opinions ‘are always entitled to a respectful 
attention, differs from Lord Grey in his estimate of the pre- 
sent relative dangers of peace and war. Mr. Roscoe thinks 
war our bane and peace the only autidote. He sees nothing 
but accumulated difficulties and ultimate destruction in a con- 
tinuance of hostilities; and he beholds effectual relief only 
in a period of repose. Mr. Roscoe thinks, as Mr. Fox 
always thought, that it is war aud not peace which has 
aggrandized France, and subjugated Europe. _ We agree with 
Mr. Roscoe, that it would have been better for England and 
for Europe, if the peace of Amiens had not been broken. 
But the question now is, not whether it would have been 
wise to make peace with France in the year 1797, or in any 
former period of the war, before the thrones of the conti- 
nental powers were either shaken or thrown ddwn'; but whe- 
thier it will be safe to make peace with France’ toto in her 
present state of» unparallele Prepoadctance’ “Oveh thé rest 
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of the Etropean continent? Peace or war with France is 
not now, as formerly, ouly, the altefnative of positive good or 
positive evil; about which no lover of his country could well 
hesitate ;—but the. question has become only a-choice of 
evils, and of evils of great, and almost equally uncertain mag- 
nitude on either side. Our own sentiments, which are irre- 
concileably adverse to strife and bloodshed, would probably 
lead us to prefer peace; but we are very dubious. whe- 
ther as politicians, we should make the safest. and the wisest 
choice upon the whole, » Perhaps not ; but, still if: we anyst 
err, we would rather err on the side of peace than of war. 
The experiment of peace;,as we have often, said, has never 
yet been fairly made ;,but we almost fear. that it hag be 
delayed too long, to. be attempted with success, or to be 
effected with advantage,» ‘Agree with thine enemy quickly, 
and while a fair opportuyity..of reconciliation:is offered, was 
advice which Mr. Fox often inculcated, | but-which the mi- 
nister of. that period was, always too rash and , inflexible. to 
adopt. At present, from the accumulated mischief of a 
series of ill-judged, ill-concerted, and; ruinous, measures, we 
are merged in an abygs,of difficulties, in, which,, it is almost 
impossible to determine. whether we shall be plunged deeper 
by the prosecution, .or.,the .cessation,of -bostilities, If we - 
were to make peace with France to-morréw, ig there not that 
inveterate rancour between,the two governments, which would 
prevent either from, sheathing the sword? - And perhaps many 
will, think that open war ,1s,Jess dangerous than insidious 
hostility... We haver not at present either feisure or apace to 
give this subject its due consideration ; but we must say that 
whether,,we make peace or continue the, war, it,,would be 
both base and;impolitic to. abandau Spain. iv ile there is at 
reasonable. hope. of. preserving ap a from the 
grasp of. Buonaparte; and. that it is more safe, and, on the 
i less, expeusive to fight the armies of France qn Spa- 
nish, than on Irish, or om English ground, 0. 4, figs 
The most economical management of our resources seems 

the most imperious duty of the government at the present 
period. For, as our prospects are such jas must At a 
to speculate rather on. a:protraction of the war, thanaspe 
conclusion of peace, the utmost practicable economy is enr 
forced by the most cogent motives of individual- comfort, and 
of national security. Our very existence as a nation, indeed, 
depends at his moment on the discreet and frugal use of the 
means which we possess for the prosecution of the war to a 
indefinite length, to which we may be compelled by the 
ambition, or the obstinacy of the enemy. 
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Earl Grey insists with patriotic earnestness on the necessity 
of husbanding our resources as the one thing needful in the 
resent times. It was a strong conviction of this necessity, 
which predominated im the councils, and actuated the measures 
of that cabinet, of which the author of the present. eloquent 
speech was one of the distinguished ornaments. The economi- — 
cal system was, however abandoned, as soon as the present 
ministers came into power, for one of thougthless prodigality, 
which they designated by the names of vigour and of ene 
Of this vigour and energy we have all seen and indeed felt the 
effects in the lawless spoNation of the Danish capital, in the 
wasteful and senseless conduct of the war in Spain, and fastly, 
in thé exposure of a great and gallant army to the pestilence 
in Walcheren. The system’ of €conomy which was so stre- 
nuously rec Ohigiebilied, and so uniformly practised by their 
predecessors, in their measures of internal and of external 
licy, was ridiculed as pusillanimity and foolishness, But, 
pois present state of our financial system, and of our foreign 
relations, the economical management of our resources, which 
is'so little admired by the present’ vigorous and energetic 
cabinet, will be found synonimous with national hberty and 
independence. 
The reigu of vigour, or in other’ words, of thoughtless ex- 
ence, which commenced with the belligerent administration 
of Mr. Pitt, and has been, bequeathed as a legacy to the 
resent ministry, who proféss to tread’in his steps, has had 
fie notable effect of raising the public expenditure from’ the 
sum of sixteen millions to the terrifying amdunt of eighty- 
five millions a year! Here much roofn is offered for' serious 
thought on the past, and for anxious apprehension‘for the 
future. Our present annual expenditure of -eighty-five mil- 
lions, exceeds by no less than ten millions, the whole amount 
of the national debt at the commencement of the seven years’ 
war in 1756. At the commencement of that war, the na- 
tional debt did not excéed 74,980,886/. and this 74,980,886/. ° 
which it had taken more than half a century to accumulate, 
had served not only to establish liberty at home, but to hum- 
ble tyranny abroad ; to place our own independence on the 
firmest” foundation, and to assert that of other nations, not 
with yain menace, but with real efficacy. This sum enabled 
king William to vanquish the Pretender, and Eugene and 
Marlborough to humble the pride of France, and to renew 
the glorious days of Crecy and Poictiers. ‘Thus we spend 
more now in a single year to sustain nothing but calamity or 
defeat, than we formerly disbursed in half a century, when 
Our aims were victorious in every quarter, and when the whole 
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continent of Europe, instead of insulting us as a nation of 
shopkeepers, or considerimg us in the light of pirates and 
robbers, the spoilers of friendly and independent states, re- 
garded us with esteem and, with veneration, as a people who 
were formidable only to the oppressor, but in whose justice 
and moderation every nation might confide. But the reign 
of vigour, as it is now called, or of head-strong folly as it 
might more justly be named, had not then commenced. We 
had not then sacked the capital of Denmark in a. period of 
profound peace; nor had we then ministers of such energy. 
as to send an army to Walcheren to breathe the plague rather 
than to fight the foe, 

For these aud other changes in our national. character and 
conduct we are indebted to the. Tory principle which has 
been fermenting in the cabinet since the year 1760 ; and. has 
been only occasionally counteracted by the brief interpo~ 
sitions of two or three Whig, administrations, which seem to 
haye been appointed for a season only to shew, us now. far 
their councils might have conduced to our national 
rity, and to mock us with the vision of peaceful days fons 
they were not to be permitted to'realize. Of the Whigs in 
the present reign it may be said as of the patriot, Marcellus, 


« Ostendunt terris hune tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent,’ 


We have beer! suffered to behold the national, , glory and. 
happiness which those statesmen, who had been, trained in 
the school of Lord Somers and Mr. Locke, had designed, and 
which they would have ‘accomplished if some malignant spirit 
had not interposed, and made them give way to_ other, couu- 
sellors, whose system of government seems to have been 
directed by two great ends, the extension at once of influence 
and of servitude. Both these ends seem likely to, he obtained 
in the highest degree of perfection by the increased weight of 
taxation, and exalting the public expenditure to the enormous 
amount of eighty-frve millions a year! 

In the seven years, war we supported Prussia; we van- 
quished France in Europe, and we deprived ber of a large 
empire in America;,and the name of Englishman became 
synonymous with every thing great and generous amoug the 
nations of the Continent. But the price that we then paid 
for those seven.years of glory and of joy, which form so many - 
brilliant pages in the annals of our country, did not amount 
to much more than three fourths of what we now contribute 
in annual taxation to multiply the mass of individual suffer- 
ing and of national calamity, 
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But if the amotnt of our public expenditore be eighty- 
five millions this year, what is it likely to be if the war, which 
has new fasted for about seventeen years, should'be pi osecuted 
for another seventeen, and-with similar folly and migmatage- 
ment? We. may be told that hostilitiés cannot ‘¢ofitimie so 
long; ‘but ff Buonaparte should live for seventeen years 
longer, can we calculate on,any thing’ but war, 6r peace at- 
tended with the évils of war, during that period?, How with 
ministers so lavish and improvident as those who were 
educated in the bureau pf Mr. Pitt, shall ‘we find re- 
sources for -the ‘(wo or three hundred millions, ‘which, be- 
fore the conclusion of the period, we must annually expend ? 
Perhaps, it- willbe said; that Mr. Pitt did ‘net oppress us 
with taxation without leaving us an erhavistless stock it pa- 
per-mint. But, alas! we ‘dre already beginning to see‘ the 
bottom of this unfathomable reservoir of factitious cash !'We 
are just beginning to discern that money made of rags ‘is a 
very different thing from money coined out Of the preciotis' 
metals: , The delusion is’ past; bit’ not till the great magician 
is laid in his grave! v , ) 

The paper-system which Mr. Pitt iso fondly patronized, 
‘and the restrictions. on the payment of the’ Bank in specie, 
which he, in an evil hour, for England, so incopsiderately im- 
posed, though they relieved that man of expedients, from a 
temporary embarrassment, and though they facilitated the 
financial operations of the government, and the spédculations 
of rapacidus itidividuals, have ever since been operating as a 
slow poison on the vitals of the country. The inundation of 
paper toney has raised the price of every article of necessity, 
or convenience, to near one-half! above what it !would other- 
wise have’ been. Thus, with respect to the fund-holder, it 
has had“the same effect as‘if ‘the government “had! taken’ 4 
sponge and wiped off one half of the national debt”, For'4 
man who has'two or threé’hundred a year at present in the 
funds, cannot ‘purchase much more than'half the provisions 
for his family, which he céuld before the Bank was ‘prévented 
from paying the holders of ‘its ‘notes in‘ specié; aid a conse- | 
quent deluge of rag-money had caused an unhataral’ ‘rise in 
the nominal value of every commodity.’ ‘This thoughi the 
fund-holder has nominally as muchas he liad before, yet in 
fact*He has only half as much. For a mati’s ncome is greater 
or less, not, according to the numerical amount, but according 
to the number of articles of necéssity and conveniencé which 
it will procure. Hence we see the effect of the new paper 
coinage of Mr. Pitt; and it certainly ought to be recorded 
in the epitaph of that statesman, that -his' financial -merits 
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were so great that he annihilated one half of the-natioriat 
funds, not by applying # sponge to the national debt, but 
by the simple substitution of a coimage of paper. instead o 
gold. é os , efits : 
We have great pleasure in extracting the remarks of, Earl 
Grey on what he truly calls ‘ the stoppage of the Bank.’ 


‘ Although,’ says this great statesman, ‘a membé? of that * 
committee, which recommended what was calléd ® resttiction on 
the Bank, with regard to its payment ih speci@sT cetttaliily dife 
fered from the majority on’ that: subject. FT dtd G6tireive, not 
withstanding the great stress laid upon thé ‘@ificahy’ of thé 
situation in which the Bank was placed, ‘that/it Wdtfld be’ more 
adyisable to submit to any extremity, rather than A a 
adoptibn of ‘a measure, ‘so novel in this great ‘colnet - 
try, arid go utterly irreeoncileable with all the iaxiti¥ and habité 
of the people:’ The committee “were, ‘however; of a different 
opinion; edd their proposition was sanetionéd by a resolution 
of the House of Commons, Upon that oecasion J argued-aga 
thé expediency! f, such a meagurey to meet the evil of that day, 
I did express ;my feats, thatthe pernicious, effects of that.pros 
positigg’ would, be, to extend the.cireulation of paper so far,.that 
its depretiation would follow, and with it the great and: nume- 


Fous ; difficulties connected with the remedy of such an e 


My. spprehensions have been unhappily realized; the ot 
€ been 


dreaded has: actually arrived; and yet not a single step has bee 
taken by his ey ALT ptr en: upon a question involving 
such delicaté and morréntotts interests. If at the time the re= 
striction’ was’ Sriginally ‘adopted, dny one had'talked of its con- 
tinuance, for three’ or ever’ two: years, the supposition would 
have been gonsidered extravagance itself; the very mention of 
the thought would-have alarmed the whole country; but: what 
is the fact? It bas now continued for thirteen years, .and though 
within, that.interval there was one year of peace, yet, yp’ to: the 
present period nothing has been done by ministers, towards any 
arrangement, calculated to put ah end to.a system of circulation, 
which was-at first only introduced on the ground that. it was not 
intended to” be permanent. It is true, that the question has 
been takeri tip -in the other House of parliameut, and from the 
talents and research of a learned friend of mine, with whom the 
measure of appointing that committee originated, I entertain 
hopes of deriving much valuable information upon the subject ; 
still I ask your lordships to consider whether the subject is not 
of such sufficient, such pressing importance, to demand yout 
immediate interference. The convenience resulting from your 
depretiated paper circulation is universally felt. It has been felt - 
in the rates of exchange with foreign countries, in the great in- 
crease in the price of bullion, and [have the. authority of his 
majesty’s ministers for asserting, that it has been grievously 
felt, in conducting the operations of war. Those operations 
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my lords, which the very introduction’ of this’ restriction act, 
(short-sighted policy) was intended to assist and to facilitate, 
have been by this very measure, as is confessed by his majesty’s 
government, crippled- and confounded. This is a subject to 
which the consideration of parliament ougbt to be speedily and 
seriously directed.” What the suitable remedies are, it is not so. 
easily to divine; but I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, 
that you ought now, without delay, provide the means of bring- 
ing back the Bank, within such time as it may be done without 
great inconvenience, or danger to the country, to that system 
which is alone consistent with a free circulation, and without 
which trade cannot be supported—I mean the system of paying 
its notes on demand in cash.’ 


Unless the old and salutary measure of cash payments be 
soon restored, we are conviuced that the most tremendous 
eoncussion of public credit must ensue; and that the earth- © 
quakes of Lima or of Lisbon, or both united wilf be inferior 
to the shock which will be felt in this great commercial ca- 
pital. Anxiety, perturbation; and .despair will pervade the 
countenance of every monied man; and indeed every man, 
not quite a pauper, will be seizéd ‘with the dread of ‘a evil 
of such magnitude, as to darken the joy of the whole land: 
This is no exaggerated picture of what is likely to take place, 
if the manufacturers of paper-money are suffered to continue 
their destructive sap of the national prosperity, till the deep 
abyss of general bankruptcy yawns under our eyes. 

There are at present numerous abuses in the different de- 
partments of the public administration, which call for a re- 
medy; but of all abuses, which either time or corruption 
have engendered in the practice of the government, there is 
not one which is half so dangerous in its consequences as 
that of a forced paper circulation; nor is there any public 
grievance, which, if removed, would in any degree be pro- 
ductive of so much public benefit, as the rendering bank- 
notes convertible at pleasure into specie. One of the papers, 
we believe the Times, well remarked that such a measure | 
would produce as mach general joy as the taking off the in- 
come tax or any great public imposition. It would indeed 
electrify the people’ with joy, from one end of the island to 
the other. It would restore confidence, and by !owering the 
price of the necessaries of life, it would make the poor man’s 
heart to sing for joy, A reform in parliament, if it could be 
peaceably obtaine#by the triumph of reason over prejudice 
and of public spirit ever a sordid selfishness, would be a 
great blessing to the country and diffuse general satisfaction ; 
but we much doubt whether even a reform in parliament 
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would cause half so much real rejoicing, as the intelligence 
that the Bank was again ready to pay gold and silver for it 
notes. y 4 
We shall extract what the noble lord says on the’ subject 
of that reform in parliament, which he and his friends would 
support ; and we think that the country is greatly indebted to 
him for the frank declaration of his sentiments on this’ im- 
portant subject. 


i va 


‘Ihave hitherto spoke of financial reform, and. the reduction 
of needless offices: in my judgihent, your jordships” duty does 
not stop here. You are, my tords; in the situation wherein it is 
incumbent upon us to look into these defects, which, having 
arjsen through time, have’ injured the frame and corrupted the 
practice of our constitufion, and to apply to the abuse such 
remedy as can be effected by a gradual, temperate, and ju- 
dicious reform, suited to the nature ‘of the evil, the character of 
the government, and the principles of the constitwlion. © 
would not have ventured to make this’ avowal to your lordships, 
without ‘much previous thought, and the most deliberate cir- . 
cumspection. ‘The question of reforny has long engaged m 
Most serious contemplation. At an early period of my life, [ 
‘certainly took up strong opinions upon this subject, and pur- 
sued them with all that eager hope and sanguine expectation, 
sO natural to the ardour of — I will not say that there 
may not have arisen some difference between my present sen- 
timents and former impressions ; still I beg leave to assure your 
lordships, that the general opinions I then formed, I have not 
in my maturer age seen cause to change, and that whatever 
distinction exists between my early and my present views of 
reform, on its great grounds that question has’ not been aban- 
doned by me. That a degree of difference exists hetween my 
prreent and former impressions is what I freely acknowledge ; 

e, indeed, must have either been prematorely wise, of must 
have learned little by experience, who, ‘after 4 lapse of twenty 
years can look upon a subject of this nature, in all respects, 
precisely inthe same light. But though I am disposed soberly 
and caytiously to estimate the principles of the constitution— 
though, perhaps; I do not’ see in the same Ingh colouritg the 
extent of the evil sought to be redressed ; and am more doubt- 
ful as to the strength and certainty of the remedy reconimended 
to be applied; still after as serious and dispassignate a consi- 
deration as I can give, to what I believe the most important _ 
_ question that can employ your lordships’ attention, it is my 
conscientious opinion that much good would resu't from the 
adoption of the salutary principle of reform gradually applied 
to the correction of those existing abuses, to which the progress 
of time must have unavuidably given birth; taking especial 
care that the measures of reform to be pursued should be marked 


) 
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out by the constitution itself, and in no case exceed its whole- 
some limits. With respect to any specific proposition of reform 
ef the other house of parliament, I know not how to speak of 
it, fearful lest even in introducing the topic, I should transgress 
the bounds.of that respect due to an integral branch of the 
legislature, and most particalarly as the propriety of any pro- 
ition of this nature must. rest upon the acknowledged imper- 
fections of that branch, together with the abuses which have 
rendered it less strong as a barrier for the people, against the 
encroachments of power.. But as nothing can be done on this 
subject without the concurrence of all the branches of the le- 
gislature; and as that which affects one branch concerps us all 
—as the question itself ig of the highest importance to the 
nation at large, it is, my lords, of particular consequence even 
to so humble an individual as myself, that ajy opiniofi on this 
subject should not be misrepresented. J therefore am ready to 
declare my determination to abide by*the sentiments I have 
before expressed; and that I am now, as I was formerly, the 
adyocate of a temperaie, gradual, judicious correction of those 
defects which time has introduced, and of those abuses in the 
constitution of the other house of parliament, which give most 
scandal to the public, at the same time that they furnish de-- 
signing men with a pretext for inflaming the minds of the mul- 
titude, only to mislead them from their true interest. To such 
a system I am a decided friend—wherever it shall be brought 
forward, from me it shall receive an anxious and: sincere sup- 
res: But as I never have, so I never will rest my ideas of sa- 
utary reform on the grounds of theoretic perfection. While I 
shall ever be ready to correct by the fixed principles of the 
constitution, an admitted inconvenience, where that incorve- 
nience is practically felt, E continue to disapprove of all those 
general and vague speculations in which some men would wish 
to engage.’ ia i'd 
‘ Whenever this, great question shall be taken up by the 
people of this country sériously and affectionately—(for, not- 
withstanding all we every day hear, I doubt much whether 
there exists a very general disposition in favour of this measure} 
there will then be a fair prospect of accomplishing it, in a man- 
ner consistent with the security of the constitution. But until 
the country shall have expressed its opinion upon this subject, 
the examples of the other nations of Europe, should deter us 
from any precipitate attempt, to hurry cn to premature or 
violent operation, a measure on which the best interests of the 
nation so essentially depend. For myself, I beg leave to repeat, 
that when I feel it my duty to give my support to it, it is on 
those principles which I have before laid down ; those principles 
depend on practical views, which have heen approved by all the 
great and honest men, who have been heretofore favourable to 
the measure of a temperate reform. The reform that they 
wished, and which alone I will support, is that which amends, 


° 
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not that which wéuld subvert, the Bonstitution. The change 
which I desire to see effected by temperate and constitutional 
means, is one which has for its object the restoration not the 
ruin of the goverament. When I act, my lords, in this cause, it: 
will be in opposition to men, who under the pretext of reform, 
would drive us into wild extravagant theories, wholly inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our system. I have dwelt 
thus long upon the subject, from my full conviction that to the 
success of a.temperate reform, no impediment is caleulated to 
have a more hostile influence than the attempt to force a reform 
by public clamoar. Well would it be if government directing 
its views to the indispensable necessity of restoring the decayed - 
énergies of the constitution, should take up this great question 
with all that sound and statesmanlike caution, which it demands, 
and by*moderate discussion, and seasonable relief, assuage the 
discontent which’an opposite line of conduct has created in the 
public mind, and which Iam afraid at this moment too generally 
prevails. In proportion as this question has been agitated by 
the public, I have been extremely desirous, that my opinions 
on it should be fully known; believing, as I sincerely do, that 


they are the only principles upon which reforny can be effected, 
without endangering the constitution,’ 


If that reform, which has been proposed by certain san- 
guine politicians, were, suddenly accomplished, it would -pro- 
bably destroy the equilibrium of the different powers in the 
constitution. “Fhe king and the lords would be only as dust 
compared with the increased weight which would be thrown 
into the popular scale. ‘The whole form of the constitution 
must be changed to accommodate it to the new momentum 
whieh it-would receive.- But such a plan of reform, as would 
be supported by Lord Grey and his friends, would be both 
safe and wise. It would be safe because it would be gradual 
. in its operations., It would not be a rash’ experiment, ill- 
advised and precipitately executed. It would not at once 
proceed to extreme lengths. We might pause ere we ad- 
vanced too far. We might for instance begin with abolishing 
fifteen of the most decayed boroughs, and thus give some 
additional members tg the capital, consisting of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, which have too few repre- 
sentatives In proportion to their wealth, aud divide the rest 
among the large and flourishing towns, such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, Xe. which have at present no shate in the re- 
presentation. If we were, at the same time, to give the right 
of voting to ¢copyholders of a certain description, and to ex- 
tend the basis of the elective franchise in Scotland, where it 
is scandalously imperfect; this would probably be as far as 
it would be consistent with the security of the constitution; 
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to’ proceed in the first instance; but if after the political 
machine had been sufficiently accommodated to this change, 
it should be deemed necessary to: make any farther alteration, 
we might with great safety deprive fifteen more of the then 
most decayed boroughs of the right of sendmg representa- 
tives to parliament, and might transfer the number to the 
different towns, cities, or counties, in proportion to the sums 
which they respectively contribute towards the income tax, 
or according to any other equitable scale. But we should 
never lose sight of this wholesome truth, that, as property is 
the great basis of political institutions, it ought to be the 
sole principle of that right of suffrage which leads to the 
most important results in political seciety, with respect to 
freedom and to happiness. If after having extended the 
right of voting to certain descriptions of copybelders, laid 
open the Scotch burghs and counties to a more numerous 
body of electors, and, at different intervals, disfranchised 
thirty of the niost decayed of the English boroughs, a cor- 
rupt influence should still be too apparent in the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, and the popular part of the 
constitution should still be found defective in weight in the 
general scale, we might then proceed to transfer the right of 
returning members to parliament from another portion of 
the most decayed boroughs to those cities or counties, which 
should seem next to merit the boon by their weight in the 
scale of national prosperity. ) 

The great evil of an-inadequate representation of the pro- 
perty of the country might thus be gradually and effectually 
cured, without endangering the peace or the safety of-the 
body politic. If caution be requisite previous to any im- 
postant changes in private life, it is certainly more necessary 
in making any material innovation in the ‘constitutions of 
states. But the change which is proposed by certain enthu- 
siastic reformers in the third branch of the legislature, evinces 
more temerity than caution; for it proposes at once, and 
without any well combined series of successive alterations, to 
give the House of Commons guch a degree of force, as 
would render that house paramount over king and lords, and 
soon necessitate a change in the whole frame of the go- 
vernment. oil 

We have heard much talk of radical reform; and there is 
a certain class of geutlemen who are not pleased when reform 
is mentioned without that associated epithet. But most of 
those radical. reforms, which we have beard so highly ex- 
tolled, would indeed be truly radical, for they would tear up 
the government by the roots. To change the metaphor, the 
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radical reform which it is the fashion to recommend, would © 
be like the radical cure of a-quack nostrum, which gets rid 
of the disease by killing the patient. 

We shall not repeat what the noble earl has said so ably 
on the question of parliamentary privilege.- The privilege it- . 
self is placed by his lordship on its right basis, that of ée- . 
NERAL UTILITY. It is for the good of the subject; and 
though we will not say that it was not improperly exercised 
in the case of Mr. Gale Jones, yet the abuse of the power im 
a few single instances is no. more solid objection against the 
possession, than occasions, in which jaries have giver erro- 
neous verdicts, or judges have passed harsh dnd cruel sen- 
tences, are against the general excellence of our judicial con- 
stitution. q 

We shall now extract the conclusion of Earl Grey’s speech, 
and shall add the several resolutions which he moved, and 
which he states to have had the ‘ sincere, unqualified, expres- 
sed concurrence’ of Lord Grenville. The principles which 
are embodied in these resolutions, and the great objects of 
national policy, to which they tend, ought, we think, in the 
present crisis, to form the rallying point of every Briton, whe 
is anxious to preserve the independence of his country, to 
correct the various abuses which vitiate the practice of the 
government, and gradually to extend and to improve that 
system of rational liberty, which identifies the interests-of all 
the different orders in the state. : 


‘I have now, my lords, endeavoured to discharge what I felt 
to be an imperative duty. Much more. might be said upon the 
various topics to which] have adverted. I might have said much 
on the state of the army, and the departure from that system 
which was the work of the great and accomplished statesman 
so lately removed from the affairs of this life. I might have 
said much on the disastrous campaigns in Europe, on the 
affairs of India, but apprehensive that I have too long 
on your lordships’ indulgence, I shall content myself with briefly 
recalling your attention to the pointsI have touched om. Of 
peace there is I am afraid but little prospect; but to restore its 
blessings, no favourable opportunity should be overlocked, 
Whilst war is indispensable let us-have no failure in it, from a 
failure of our resources, but provide for all emergencies by the 
establishment of some stable system of finance. A free com- 
merce, I have contended, is essential to the interests and the 
prosperity of this country. Let us then endeavour to conciliate 
those neutral powers with whom any remaining intercourse. can 
be carried on. Let us adopt promptly the best measures,for 
re-establishing a free currency.. The conciliation of all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and particularly of his subjects in Ireland, is at 
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thiis timé more than ever necessary, firmly to unite all classes of 
the people, in defence of the dearest interests of the empire. 
Let this be an object of your most. serious attention; together 
with such economical reforms as are consistent with the public 
service ; apd, lastly, a temperate and cautious but sincere reform 
of those, abuses which have corrupted the frame of our con- 
stitution, and whose coitinuance have excited ‘so. much publie 
reproach. Of the privileges and powers of parliament, I have 
given a decided opinion, Conceiving as I do that they are inhe- 
rent in its constitution; and-itidispensable to the due. exercise of 
its functions. These are thé measures which hold out the best 
hopes of national safety, It is'only by attention to them we 
can escape from the many awful dangers with which our 
country is encompassed, and its very system menaced, and in 
happiness at home and honour abroad, enable her to survive the 
* storm that has desolated so’ maby surrounding nations. My 
lords, I have the honour to move your lordships ies. 
_ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, earnestly 
to entreat his Majesty’s attention to the advice which, impressed 
with a deep sense of the increasing dangers of the country, his 
majesty’s faithful subjects the lords spiritual and temporal in 
rliament assembled, have felt it to be their indispensable duty 
umbly to submit to his majesty’s royal consideration. 

*« To state to his Majesty that we cannot'doubt his majesty’s 
teadiness to embrace the first opportunity of concluding a peace 
oa jist’end reasonable terms; but that looking to the nature of 
the cositest. in which we are engaged, to the power of France, 
now unhappily ‘established over.the greater part of Europe, and 
to the spirit and character of the government. of that country, 
we are convinced that this event so anxiously desired by his 
majesty’s loyal people, will be best promoted by proving to the 
world that while his majesty is actuated by the most just and 
moderate views, we possess the’means of permanently support- 
ing the honour and independence of our country against every 
species of attack by which the enemy may hope to assail them. 

‘ That for this purpose it is indispensably necessary that his 
mujesty’s govertiment should henceforth adopt a-wise and sys- 
tematic policy, regulated not only by a just estimate of out 
present difficulties, but by'a prudent foresight of the probable 
exigencies of a protracted warfare—that we have deeply to 
lament that the conduct of bis majesty’s ministers has been, in 
this respect, direcily the reverse of what the interests and the 
safety of his majesty’s dominions required: that they have 
blindly invelved themselves in schemes of continental operations 
when they could look to no power capable of affording them an 
adequate support; and rashly engaged in expeglitions so de- 
fective'‘in ‘their plan, so impolitic in’ their objects, and so ill 
combined ‘as té the time at which they were undertaken, that 
they could termiffate only in an unprofitable waste of the re- 
sources: andthe blood of hts majesty’s faithful subjects. 
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€ That whilst. the war has been thus onfortunately. ie 
and our future: means of defence thereky; seturally: impaired,: 
the conduct of kis majesty’s governnient with respect to neutral: 
powers has’ refarded any. amicable arratigemept,: which, has: 
tended. to alienate those, thom it was most:our interest to -con-— 
— and unite with us in. opposition-to the measutes. of, 
rance, \ * fener ; » @¥uif- 

‘Phat’ for the professed putpose of counteracting 
stares, a system has been adopted under which no i 
power could be expected to acquiesce, and new. and visi 
projects in legislation have been resorted to whieb have brought 
almost every branch of our trade to depend | on-the:permission, 
and to be exercised under the controul. of the executive go- 
vernment; whilst a considerable portion of that trade has been. 
transfersed to a foreign navigation, thereby, improyidently., sup-. 
plying the enemy with a new. resource for the.improvement.of 

is navy, . veh -o mings 

_* That in what more immediately ¢oncerns our.,.domestic 
policy we have equally to complain of the,total want of wisdom. 
and of foresight in the councils of bis majesty. ' ‘ 

‘ That mstead of any well considered and permanent system. 
of finance adapted to the exigencies of a protracted warfare,. 
the expensive and improvident operations of the last three years 
have been supplied by temporary and impolitic expedients. 

‘ Thatour paper circulation, for which the restriction im- 


pees on the Bank had removed the only adequate and effectual. 
imitation, has been extended to a degree highly*dangereus to! 


the pecuniary interests of the country; that no attempt has: 
been made by wise and equitable arrangements to allay the 
discontents arising from religious differences amongst bis ma- 
jesty’s faithful swbjects, more particularly in Ireland; and that. 
under the’ unexampled pressure of a taxation necessarily bur-, 
thensome in its amount, and severe in its colleetion,.no measure. 
has been taken to remove the causes of just complaint, either 
by introducing an effective eeonomy into the great . branches of. 
the public service, or by the due consideration of such timely 
reforms as may in any instance be found requisite for restoring 
to our government that practical excellence which the gradual. 
Corruptions of time may have obscured or diminished. | 

‘ That: we should ili discharge our duty to his majesty and 
to the public, if we were to disguise from him our-well founded 
apprehensions, that owing to these and other causes, discontent. 
and distrust are beginning to diffuse themselves amongst bis 
majesty’s faithful people. . , 

‘ That we entgeat his majesty not to listen to those who would 
persuade -him that such discontent and distrust, in whatever + 
degree they may exist, are solely to be attributed to the evil a 
of men hostile to the interests of their country, and seeking to ’ 
excite the p¢ople to an invasion of those institutions on whith 
their freedom and happiness essentially depend. That we are 
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fitmly convinced such designs have as yet found rio favour in the 
heurte of bis giajetty’s loyal subjects; ahd that nothing can 
affitd to ‘theseiwho entertain them any hope of sucedss, but 
that impolitie and offensive inattention te the real sufferings and 
just- complaints of the people, that determined -resistanve of 
every prépacd correction of abuses, which im our times we 
have seen produce such fatal effects in other countries. 

‘Phat we hombly pray that his majesty will be pleased to 
take this our dutiful répfesentation into his immediate and most 
serious con=deration; that he will see the necessity of adopting 
sich measures as: tay deprive: tle ‘enemy of al! hopes ef suc- 
ces from a failure of our national recourcés ; that he will there- 
fore aéti#y concur with bis parliament in giving effect to 
economical and systematic arrangements for the condact of the 
war, in provid'ri@ fora reeurrence to the true principles of a 
free commerce and eirculation ‘both at home and abroad; in 
endeavouring by a wise and liberal policy to unite in the bonds 
of a cdttimon interest: all classes of his majesty’s subjects of 
whatevér religious persuasions; and, lastly, that be will be 
graciously pleased to cowmtenatice the temperate consideration 
and deliberate aduption of stich timély reformations both éco- 
nomical afd politicul, as may satisfy his <8 pena that the 
sacrifices required of them are strictly limited and faithfully 
applied te the real interests and safety of the public; and that 
both for preventing the growth of any dangerous abuses, and 
for controuling the misconduct of his majesty’s advisers, they 
continue effectaally to possess those securities which bave been 
the boast of the British government, and are essentially inhe- 
rent in every free constitution> 

‘That we may entreat his majesty to be assured that in re- 
commending these measures with all the earnestness which a 
conviction that they are indispensable for the salvation of the 
country inspires, we never can lose sight of our obligation te 
support the just prerogatives and useful splendor of the crown, 
the venerable ‘establishments of our holy religion, and the an- 
ecient and esseritial rights and privileges of parliament. 

‘In our firth resolution to maintain these, woder all circum- 
stances and with all our authority and power, we are well as- 
sured that we shall not Jail to receive the active concurrence and 
support of all ranks of his majesty’s faithful people, convinced 
as they must be, that it is no less their interest than their duty 
faithfully to adbere to those fundamental principles of our go- 
vernment, which, assigning to its various institutions rights 
culiar to each, and necessary for the preservation of all, secure 
by their happy combination and harmony, tp the exeeutive 
_* power sufficient strength, to the legislature its necessary inde-. 

Paudence; and to the whole community the blessiags ef a well 
regulated freedom.” 
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Arr. Ill. _All the Odes wv Pita, wily froin’ the” 
original. Greek, by the Rev. J. L. Girdlestone, A. M. 
Master of the Classical School of Beecles in Suffolk... 
Norwich, Batou, 4to. pp. 354. (No date.).-, . 


MR. GIRDLESTONE’s is the first entire tanslation of 
Pindar’s odes, that we«recollect to have seen ; ‘this ciréam- , 
stance may, perhaps, have arisen from the nature 
of the subjects of the Thelan bard; uninteresting 4 least to 
us, who admire him mote from bis ‘fire; which dazzlés ds in 
particular passages, than from any pleasure’ je’ , OF any 
feeling #hat is excited by his’ iter. ‘Many ‘Gtr reasons 
concur to render these odes jess adapted to the . pur poses of a 
translator, than the works of almos any other et aioe 
Many of their-charms arise from the an , the 
guage, which seems, well suited to clothe. the bo ’ 
the rapid transitions, and the occasional stern moral sentiments 
of the author. “Hence arises the fear, which has probably 
' deterred many scholars, lest in an English, dyess. they, should 
resemble one of Queen Elizaheth’s maids, of hopour in an 
invisible petticoat, and the ‘matly littlenenaow'af monere female 
costume. 

Mr. West has, however, deneneietiilly: raved ‘that our 
language is in many instenées fully capable 6f retaining. the 
fire of the original ; yet the same author confesses somewhere 
in his preface, that our antique and classical taste; as well as 
classical learning, is necessary to make a translation telished ; 
from the nunsberless allusions in Pindar to. sand places, 
with whom we are unacquainted, and 1 think we may add, to 
a mythology with the foagaent rorumTemce of (igh in poetry 
we are surfeited. 

The above remarks can in no > way affect. the merit ‘of a 
translator, to the examination of which, we will. now proceed, 
comparing him occasionally with West, in.:séme of the few 
odes which that author executed. Before Mr. G. enters on 
his translation, he presents us with an« ode in imitation, of | 
Pindar to the memory of Nelson ; there is a good deal of 
the manner of Pindar in this ode without parody. 

In the second Olympic ode, begianing with the words 


© Avabipigueylis Dros.” 
and which is imitated in a lighter strain by Horace. 


¢ Quem virum, aut heroa, lyr&vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare, Clio, 
Quem Devm ?” ; 

2 
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We have the following translation from our author, to which 
We vil pubjemn fet. of West: 


4 


is sais Stropye fF. 
e Ye h neil who breathe. imperial o’er tive pate 


_ What man, what bero shall we name, - 
‘Aw heir of everlasting fathe; - ' . 
What ‘god, celestial musé, shall claim thy sacred fire ? 
' The.god, whose guaixtan love . ne eer 
His Pisa shields, immortal Jove, - 4 
.. And Hercules, who from the spoils of war 
_ Proclaim’d th’, bi mie P poze : ae 
_ Sweet hy hymns to heron, rise ! ’ 
To Theron, while brig ght, victory crowns his car, 
Harmonious swell the Fobhd, ip 
" His country’s tow’r, the friend refidwi'd 
Flower of illustrious stem, whose righteous sway’! 
The sons of Agragas with. b yeeeetet hearts obey,’ 


GIRDLESTONEs, 


ORLA 


‘ Ye choral*hymns, harmonious lays, aioe 
Sweet rulers of the lyrie\string, : : 
What god ? ‘what hero’s godlike praise, 
What mortal shall we sing? 
With Jove, with Pisa’s guardian god, 
Begin, O Muse, th’ Olympic.ode: 
Alcides Jove’s heroic son 
The second honours claims ; 
Whoa off’ring up the spoils from Augeas won 
Establish’d to his sire th’ Olympic games ; 
Where bright in wreaths of conquest Theron shone, © 
Then of victorious Theron sin, ; 
Of Theron hospitable, just, and great. 
Famed Agrigentum’s honoured king, 
The prop, and bulwark of ber towering state, 
A righteous prince !_ whose flow’ring Virtues grace 
The venerable stem of his illustrious race.’ 


WEST. 


In these two syncts, perbeps, Mr. G. is closest to the 
Greek text; Mr. W. however has the merit of giving a 
greater conection to the sentences and thoughts of the 
author, and is, therefore, more harmonious ; with this want 
of connection Pindar has been often taxed among the mo- 
derns ; his* defenders assert that no one feels this defect, but 
those who are not sufficiently good scholars to follow the 
poet. Leaving the point of the connection in the original 
language uncommented on, it will on all Lands be confessed 
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that it requires a very skilful hand to preserve the semblance 
of it in another ; ‘nor is it indeed to be done without prre- 
phrase. 

In the first antistrophe of the same ode, Mr. G.‘is both 
eloser to the orizinal, and better than West; in speaking of 
the ancestors of Theron, Pindar says, 








© Seneatces @'eray 


‘OPS ares.’ 
Thus rendered by West, 





‘ Thro’ amazed Sicilia shone 
The lustre of their fair renown.” 


By Girdlestone, 


‘ They shine with brighter ray 
The light of all the land,’ 


Nor in the description of the Islands of the Biessed, at 
the latter end of the same ode, is Mr. G. much inferior to 
his predecessor: 

One of; the most universally known, and most popular. odes 
of Pindar, is tne first —_ and as Mr. G. says ina note 
upon it, that, walk 

* in contemplating this inimitable ode, we are for a time struck 
dumb with admiration,’ that ‘ every line is harmoniousyevery 
word expressive, and every thought truly great and sublime,” 


We cannot, we presume, exhibit a specimen of the work, on 
which it is probable he expended more labour, than by quot- 
ing the first strophe and antistrophe on the effects of music. 
In comparing it with the same passage in West, | We hesitate 
where to give the preference, 

Mr. G. is in some parts more poetical, but bes in some 
measure injured the rhyme of his lines by the frequent recur- 
rence of the pauses in the muddle of the verse; am usage 


which, except in blank verse, should, we think, be more Spare 
ingly expreised. 


Gencenn i. 


‘ Hail, golder lyre, thou git divine ! 
Apollo strikes, thy ever tune | strings, ' 

_ Soft-bending o’er thee stand the raptured nine, ; 
Their hair like breathing violets lightly springs 
Th’ elastic dance ; the glancing ieet __ 

Wake into joy. . The choir their yoice prepare 
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Answering the sign, thy prelude sweet, 

To roll the full tide thro” the trembling air. 
Quench’d by thy powers, enchanting lyre, 

The forked lightning’s ever-streaming fire 

Dies. On Jove’s sceptre charmed sits the king 
Of birds, eacu rapid wing,’ 


Antist. I. 


* Loos’ning ; while thick clouds hov’ring round 
Involve the hooked terrors of his head, 

And gently closing in sweet trance are bound 
His eyelids ; soft a slumb’rous dew is shed 
On every plume ; his back up-heaves 

Extatic, while each sweetly piercing dart 
Thrills thro’ his frame, | . 





GIRDLESTONE, 


Mr, West translates the same passage thus : 
Decape I, 


* Hail, golden lyre, whose heav’n-invented string, | 

To Pheebus, and the black hair’d- nine belongs, 
Who» in sweet chorus round their tuneful king 

Mix with thy sounding chords their sacred songs, 
The dance, gay queen of pleasure, thee attends, 

Thy jocund strains her list’ning feet inspire, 
And each melodious tongue its voice suspends 

Till thou, great leader of the heavenly quire, 
With wanton art preluding giv’st the sign, 
Swells the full concert then with harmony divine,’ | 


Decane Il. 


* Then of their streaming lightning’s all disarm’d, 
The smouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire, 
Then by the music of thy numbers charm’d, 
The bird’s fierce monarch drops his vengeful ire, 
* Perch’d on the sceptre of th’ Olympian king, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels, 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing 
While gentle sleep his closing eyelid seals ; 
And o’er his heaving limbs in Joose array 


To every balmy gale the ruffling feathers play.’ 
WEST, 





There is a difficulty in interpreting the words in the ori- 
ginal, where speaking of the effect of the 
the poet says, 


music on the eagle, 


‘OR adocw 
Tyger valley bugis, —mene 
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In the Latin version t the ‘excelent editior of Schmidius, 
the explanation of the word ‘ éygr,’ 13; -if -any thing more dif 
ficult than the original passage, ‘ delectatione perfusum tergum. 
incurvando attolht.’ {a @ note there is an attempt, which ~ 
does not ‘succeed, to defend this interpretation. B»th the 
translators quoted have found it expedient to paraphrase! the 
passage, for which there was not much occasion, as the expla 
nation ‘ molle inflexum tergum,’ which 1s given in Heyie, 
seems very satisfactory, as the word ‘ tyes,’ is found in sittirlat 
seuse, in the Theseus of Euripides, and in two or three pas- 
sages in Plutarch; perhaps the Latin word ¢ lubricus,’ and the 
English word < glassy,’ would be found adequate to convey 
the idea intended by the poet. The word ‘ aswen,’ is well 
rendered by ‘ his back up-heaves extatic,’ in Mr. G's. véF- 
sion. 

As Mr. West has only translated twelve odes, we will not 
farther pursue our comparison. We think he is generally 
* more happy in his metres, and more harmonious that Mr. 
G. and has evinced a greater power of sofiening those sud- 
den transitions which are not adapted to the genius of our 
language. 

Both translators have caught the fire of their ongimal, for 
Pre indeed the fame of the senior has been long este- 
blished. 

The Oiympic odes omitted by Mr. West, were pulslished 
about thirty years’ since by Mr. Pye, ant abuut the same 
time.. The Pythians, Nemeans, and Lsthaviaus, were added 
- by E. Barnaby Greene, so that we should have stated in 
limine with more propriety, that thére had beerno English 
version of Pindar by one hand, than that Mr. G’s. was the 
first translat on. As, however, our hms preclude us from 
comparing the author with his fellow-labourers, and the ori- 
ginal poet likewise, we shall prefer the office of trying his 
merit in a few instances in the fatter seale. 

In the first Epode of the third Pythian, we are sorry to 
' gotice a most | unpleasant i inversion of language, 


‘ the bridal feast 

The hymeneal hymn, whose jovial yoice 

Bids the fair virgin choir rejoice, - 

At eve, while melting strains of love 

Their tender bosoms move 

To heave responsive sighs of soft desire, 

She not awaits.” p- 138. 


3.e. we conjeeture, Ceromnis, the lady here aHuded ts, does 
not wait for the bridal feast, aud the hymeneal hymn; whose 


4 
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woice, Sic. &c. For ‘ xadueenrw,’ Mr. G.gives us a flourish, 
that would be nearer to the Homeric epithet + svecvaiwny’ 


* Whose purple flounces proudly swept the ground,.’ 


In the first Pythian it will be observed from an extract we 
have given from that ode, that our author applies the epithet 
jomAoxaaw not to the colour as it is generally interpreted, but 
to the fragrance of the muse’s locks, 


* Their hair-like breathing violets.’ 


Perhaps the idea is more poetical, and as applied to immore 
tals very admissible. We are aware how often it is necessary 
‘in English to give the sense of a Greek adjective, by more 
.words than one ; this dilation is, however, to be avoided as 
much as possible : an unnecessary instance, we think, occurs 
4n the fourth Pythian, in rendering the word ‘ wéeaix’ applied 
to Neptune, by the line,” 


* Who on his rocky throne rules océan with his nod.’ p. 160. 


‘We, nevertheless, prefer this to the custom of enriching 
our language with new coined English compounds. The 
word ‘ sgacvrAoxaux’ in the same epode is well rendered by the 
word * lovely-tressed.’ 

A passage occurs in the sixth Pythian, which we conceive 
Mr. G. has translated wreng. The Greek words are— 


* Meogavie ds yéporlos 
Soradivca Pens, Ciacty wisda dy. - 


LreoP y-. e 
Xapasrdlis >” ae twos 8x awkenbey avis. 
Mevayr 2” & Sess avhe weialo pay Sava— 
-Toso xousdar % a1¢6¢ > ——— 


‘ Nestor the furious lightning of the spear 
Sees flashing,o’er his son ; aghast he springs 
To earth, and shuddering calls aloud with sudden fear,’ 


f He called, but ah! Ais words fall to the ground ; 
All-vain the father’s voice to save, ir 
The pious hero from his grave, p. 137. 


Mr. G. with others, seems to have misunderstood the pas- 
sage, the following, (to commence our quotation:a few lines 
previous to what we have done already) is the literal trang~ 


Jation, 
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* Antilochus, (says Pindar) was endued with the same _ 
of fortitude ; who perished for his father when warding off 
him Memnon, the general of the savage Ethiopians.’ 


and accordingly Pindar corroborates his praise, by the follow- 
ing story ; 


‘ The horse impeded the car of Nestor, having been wounded 
by the arrows of Paris: but. Memnon directed: his javelin 
against Nestor. The terrified mind of the Messenian old man 
called oyt upon his son, and Nestor did not send.forth from 
himself a vain word. For the god-like hero (Antilochus) await- 


ing the enemy, purchased by his death the safety of his 
father.’ ; 


Such is the literal translation of the Greek passage. 
Ist. Mr. G. makes Nestor alarmed for his,sou, and not 
for himself, when it does not nen in Pindar, that his son 
was as yet in any danger. 

a Pindar distinctly says, that bis words were not vaile 
Mr. G. says ‘ his words fall to the ground.’. - ° oft 

Sdly. Mr. G. conceives that Nestor exerted his lungs 
save his son, when we are told in the original, peace eel 
npon his son to protect him. 

in a note Mr. G. attempts to prove that the words 


*Xapasmilds Y ce” teros bx amignbe adie,” 


will bear the construction he puts upon them; supposing then 
that théy will, the whole sense of the passage would be de- 
stroyed ; for Nestor’s: words were not vain, since his son did 
come to his assistance; when the father afterwards saw his 


son in imminent danger, it is. highly probable that he called 
out to save, as Mr. G. has it, ' 


_ 


‘ The pious hero from his.grave.’ 


But the’ only exclamation alluded to in the original, is that 
of Nestor for his own safety. 

We trust our author will look again at this passage ; we are 
aware that some interpreters favour his version, but we confess 
we do not see how it can be accommodated to the original, 
particularly the first and second line of the quotation we have 
made. 

Some piissages in the sixth Nemean ode are very rang 
rendered, and with great spirit.. It will be. recollected 


our readers that, the first words of the ode admit of two odin 
gite inter pretations, 
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“yy, @ydpar ty Ordy yhvos: fx 
perde Of orvéopsy 
paleds @ uDeleges.’” 
The one is ‘ unum hominum, alterum deoram genus.’ The 
other ‘unum atque idem,’ &c. . Mr. G. omits the first line 
entirely, and begins, 


* The Gods above and mortal men below, 
To one all-bearing mother owe 
The breath of life.’ 


which is a translation of the second and third lines. The first 
is, perhaps, better omitted, as if it is rendered ‘ unum idem- 
que,’ which is favoured by the line in.Hesiod, 


mae 8 5d9e9 yrydxes cor Swilot x” avSewrross* 


it is tantologous with the succeeding lines. 

That our readers may have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves of the translator’s closeness to. his original, we 
will give as our last quotation, a passage, purposely selected 
‘without choice, in the two languages, as containing no diffi- 
culties or apparent want of connection to render paraphrase 


necessary. 
Pindar addresses his native city thus :. 


* Maleg ina, 4d red yevoacms Onba, 
weaynn nai aoxercs iwlglegor 

noes. My pct xemvad reurracas 
Dares; ir & xiggnyeas. Ti Qirlegor 
xedvar Toxdwy a ”; an 
Elgor J 'morrwnds. “ AuQdiigar vos yagi lus 


ovr Greig Civéw Tiros > 


nad Tor axsigendecer Doivor yogsvwe 

iy Kio a uPsele cov worlioss 5 
@racw, nas tay adstcuea IoD 
digad. Isthm ; Ode }. 


‘ Land of my birth, glitt’ring in golden arms, 

Thy trun of victory my bosom warms, 

Tho’ other themes my busy muse invite, 

Half-tuned Apollo’s hymn shall wait my hand, 
Where rests the good man’s eye with more delight 
Than on the loved face of his native land ? , 
Ye crags of Delos, rest ; some distant day 

Swall send a willing muse, if -heaven assist the lay. 
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« Then in sweet transports shall she lead along 
The choir and Pheebus listen to the song’; 
The billow beaten shores of Coos round 
Unnumbered hosts shall hear Apotlo’s name, 
Now the gl id voice from Corinth’s Cliffs must sound, 


And the sixth crown to glorying Thebes proclaim.” 
Pp- 304, 5. 


The second line is an interpolation, and the fifth and sixth 
convey little of the conciseness or metaphor of the original. 
We could, however, select many passages where Mr. G. is 
much closer. 

« Le sort de Pindare,’ says a French translator, ‘ est assez 
rare, tout le monde le cite, peu de gens l’ont lu.’ This is, 
we believe, a truth, and will be equally applicable to his 
translators. Nevertheless, we are indebted-to Mr. Girdle- 
stone, who, if he has but few readers, will have those readers 
of the first order in classical literature. He has filled apa 
chasm in the bookcase, which has so Jong been left vacant ; 
and in a manner, shat must do him great credit. His kaow- 
Jedge of his author is undoubted, though he may in a few 
instances, which mdeed must be the ‘case of all translators, 
have followed not the best interpretations. Our chief ob- 
jection to his poetry is his broken metre, and the uncertain 
Tength of the. lines in some of the odes, which detracts con- 
siderably from the harmony of the composition. A few use 
ful notes are added, chiefly explanatory. His obligations to 
his friends he acknowledges at the end of his work, which 
did nof extend to any portion of the composition, but chiefly 
to remarks upon it; among the foremost is Dr. Girdlestone, 
the same gentleman, we believe, who some time since fae 
voured the public with a translation of Anacreon, 
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Art. 1V.—Remarks on several Parts of Turkey. Part F. 
Zigyptiaca, or some Account of the Ancient and Modern 

' State of Egypt, as obtained in the Years 1801, 1802. 
By William Hamilton, Esq. F. A. 8. Accompanied with 
Etchings, from original Drawings, taken on the Spot by 
the late Charles Hayes, of the Royal Engineers. Lou- 
don, Payne, 1809, 4¢o. 


MR. HAMILTON resided -at the British he 
in Lower Egypt during the siege of Alexandria, for the par- 
‘pose of corr ing with the Earl of Elgin, his majesty’s 
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ambassador at the Ottoman Porte. On the close of the cam< 
aign, he determined to accompany Captain Leake of the 
Royal Artillery, and Lieutenant Hayes of the Royal Engi- 
neers, on a tour up the Nile, as faras the confines of Nubia, 
to which these gentlemen had been appointed by Lieutenant- 
General Hutchinson. The object of their journey, we are 
told in p. 11, was to make a general survey of the country, as 
well m regard to its military and geographical, as to its peli- 
tical and commercial state ; and, in particular, to collect some 
accurate details respecting the remains of antiquity, which, 
owing to the excellence of the climate of Upper Egypt, are 
still to be found in such high preservation.: The original 
information contained in Mr. Hamilton’s work, (for almost 
all that relates to political economy is our avowed translation 
from recent French accounts) is chiefly confined to a descrip- 
tion of these interesting monuments; and though they have 
already, in some degree, become familiar to us from the writ- 
ings and the drawings of Pococke, Denon, and other travel- 
Jers, we are willing to acknowledge, that Mr, Hamilton, by 
the addition of new and important facts, has considerably 
enlarged or corrected the mass of information of which we 
were before in possession. 
_ .The domestic politics of Egypt are but cursorily touched 
mpon. ‘The invasion and occupation of that country by the 
French, and the expulsion of the ‘latter by the efforts of the 
English, placed it, however, in a new situation, and put it, for 
the first time, since it was separated from the Roman empire, 
jn relation with the states of Christian Europe. Mr. Ha- 
milton’s subject opens with this important era, and he lays 
before us, in his first chapter, the state of Egypt in the 
autumn of 180]. .We confess that we haye read it with no 
Jess pain than interest; and the sentiment which has been 
excited by contemplating the effects produced by the unwise 
and unmanly policy of the English cabinet, has overpowered 
the feelings in which we would have wished to indulge on 
witnessing the prowess and the success of our army and navy. 
When Mr. Hamilton arrived in Turkey as a secretary of the 
English extraordinary embassy, he found that the name of an 
Englishman and the character of the English people were 
generally. held in very high estimation. He remained there 
ull Egypt was conquered from the French, and restored to 
the dominion of the Porte ; and yet in spitt of this and other 
- essential services which we had rendered to the ‘Turks, he 
‘beheld among them the decline of our influence and the 
degradation of our ‘name. Our military operations, subse- 
quent to the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, (if indeed 
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they, deserve to. be so called) and more especially our diplo- 
matic. proceedings, tended to. produce this unnatural result. 
The army under the command of General Abercrombie: had. 
obtained a splendid victory on the 2ist of March, which,, 
together with the boldness of its landing, bad established our, 
military character, and would have. insured our success in any. 
future battles: These, however, were not even attempted 3 
and though General Hutchinson professed to follow the ex- 
ample of his valiant predecessor in the command, the expul- 
sion of the French from Egypt, .was not so, much the conse- 
quence of his military exertions, as of a series of negociations, 
founded on the past success,of our arms, and the openly. 
avowed disposition of the enemy to enter into capitulation 
for the abandonment of his conquests and his safe return. 
to France.. ‘Fhe terms of the treaty did not differ in any’ 
essential, point from that of El-Arish, which had been con- 
cluded by Sir Sidney Smith, on the twenty-fourth of Janu- 
ary, 1800. ie an 
Mr. Hamilton, we believe, has given only the opinion of 
the army in general, when he censures the culpable dilatori- 
ness, and the apparent pusillanimity of our proceedings, He 
however says, that the main object of the expedition was 
accomplished ; and yet scarcely was Egypt rescued from the 
French, when there arose anew difficulty, which, though it 
might very naturally have been expected, we were by no means. 
prepared to meet. It now, for the first time, became a 
question what was to be done withthe country, - | : 


« It. was suspended,’ says. Mr; Hamilton, p. 3, ‘ among four 
different competitors for interest and power—the . Turks, the 
Mamalukes, the Arabs, and the English ;’ and, p,.6,.‘ it was 
plain that with so many clashing interests to reconcile, it would 
gain but little immediate benefit in its internal tranquillity from 
the expulsion of the French,’ _ . : 


Our naval, our military, and our diplomatic chiefs, each 
of whom claimed the right of interfering, and each of whom, 
being under no control from any instructions from ‘home, 
(for indeed no knowledge was possessed by men in office at 
home, which could enable any of them to form instructions) 
settled their separate plans, and proceeded to act upon them 
without coming to a clear understanding with each other, and 
even without the necessary preliminary of consulting with the 
Turkish government. Take my word for it there is nothing 
like leather, was, perhaps as wise, and as disinterested a 
counsel, as that which each of these gentlemen recommended 
to be adopted, and which was more or less favourable to the 
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views of the Matnelukes or the Turks, as the parties thetn- 
selves were more or less influericed by a personal acquaittt-_ 
ance with the Turkish and Mamaluke chiefs or agents. 

One plan appears to have been suggested by the Mama- 
lukes themselves, which, we think, would have gone far 
towards the reconciling of all the parties, though had it even 
been agreed to, it would have been subsequently annulled in 
the négociations for the general peace, which at that time 
were going forward in England. This was to cede Alex- 
andria, Rosetta, and Damietta to the English, who, in retarn, 
were to guarantee the mternal government of the country to 
the Mamaluke-Beys, on the condition of their binding them- 
selves to pay real submission atid a real tribute (such as had 
been established by Sultati Selim) on the conquest of the 
country) to the Ottoman Porte. (See p. 72, 73.): Another 
party of the Mamalukes are ‘said to have joined our army, 
where they are acknowledged to have been instruttental to 
the event of the-vampaign, 


* on a promise on our part to insure to them an ample indem- 
nification for their losses in the full restitution of their -property, 
power, and influence in the country ;’ (p. 4.) 


while the Turks were led to expect the unconditional sub- 
mission of their rivals, and seem to have been encouraged ip 
this expectation by our ambessador at the Porte. A plan 
was in consequence determined upon at Constantinople, (we 
hope without any communication with the English Ambas- 
sador) and was carried into’ execution by the grand vizier at 
Cairo, and the Captain Pasha at Aboukir, who seized upon 
the persons of the chiefs of the Mamalukes for the purpose 
of putting them to death. Only the first part of this scheme. 
‘ was executed by the grand viziér—the latter was accom- 
plished, though imperfectly, by the Captain Pasha. Those. 
of the beys, who ‘escaped assassination, took refuge with the 
English army, where the cruelty aad-injustice which they had 
‘experienced,. excited a zeal in their behalf; which, though 
originating in honourable motives, exhibited itself in such 
coarse and impolitic behaviour, as tended to embroil our 
army with the Turks, and to alienate entirely the Captain 
Pasha, the brother-in-law of the sultan, and the third person 
in dignity in the empire, from the English interests to which 
he had before shown a decided preference : but his partia- 
lity could not resist the shock of his being publicly chatied 
by the British general with the act of an ‘ atheist, a liar, and 
an assassin.’ (p. 7.) 
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"We apprelietid that the two scheines, which we buve just 
mentioned, are thése to which’ Mr. Hamilton alludes, when 
he says, p.,8, that ean ee” eee 


“from the different lights in which the whole busitiess Wad beeti 
viewed and represented at Aléxandria and Constantinople, the 
Opinions whith were held and acted apon at the oné place, wére 
decidedly opposite to those which were held aud acted upon ‘at 
the other.’ « .., od¥ bim 95% lt 


‘To us it appears that both, of these schemes, whether that 
to which General Hadtchiocots or that to which the Eark of 
Elgin, seems to have inclined, are alike impolitic and immoral, 
alike deserving of censure and reprobation. _‘“To restore the 
Mamalukes to their property, power, and influence in the 
country,’ would be to perpetuate the desolation of the “most 
fertile region in the world, and to entail inconceivable misery 
on its inhabitants, If Genéral Hutchinson had understood the 
nature of the government of the Mamalukes aad the state of 
the people of Teypt, which he might have lear ed from Vol- 
ney’s Travels, t.i. chap. xii. could he have harboured, for a 
moment, the inhuman project of réstoring thése monstérs 
to the fulness of the power which they h so, glariegly 


abused? If the Earl-of Elgin (which from his situati 


might have done) had known any thing- of the military ime® 
ficiency of the Turks, of the. constitution Wer } 
Mamalukes, or of the physical geography and. the resoure: 
of Egypt, could he have encouraged the Turks in the beli 
either that they. of themselves were sufficient to obtain the 
mastery over the Mamalukes, or that the’ English would” 
assist. them in hunting down and destroying théir oppo- 


nents ? ae 

‘ Having sown the seeds of indecision,” says Mr. Hamilton, 
p- 9. ‘ we liave reaped the harvest of disgface and loss. Our 
character in the country, high as it once stood, and bigh as it 
still comparatively continues, for honour and generosity, j D 
below what it would have been, had:.we even ovided. for our 
advantage in securing the tranquillity of our friends... In the 
month of February, 1802, the Mamalukes quitved Gigeh, deter- 
mined, as we would not protect them, to do what.they could to 
protect themselves ; and while we professed publicly to acknow- 
ledge the Turks as the only independent sovereigns of Egypt, the 
secret supplies of arms and ammunition, believed to be sent — 
to the Mamalukes, gave to their enemies a pretext for accusing 


us of duplicity. Since this period the capital of ‘Egypt bas 


been continually changing its masters. The Albanians, the 
wiain strength of the Turkish army, bave sided sometinies with 
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one party, sometimes with another ; and in their turn are di- 
vided among themselves. The right of the strongest.has become, 
the law of the land, Injuries and insults have with impunity, 
been heaped on the most sacred characters: the rights of pro- 
perty and personal security are trampled:im the dust; and from 
the cataracts to the sea-coast, no corver of Egypt has been ex- 
empt from the herrors that attend a succession of ephemeral 
revolutions.’ i . 


The singular ignorance, and the vacillating policy of the 
conductors of our government at home, who trusted all the 
objects as well as the details ‘of the expedition to the chiefs 
in their several departments, atid wlio did not even provide 
for the probable success ‘of our military measures, are the 
radical causes of all this miscoudact and ¢onfusion—this ex- 
pence of blood and treasure, ftom which not # ‘single advan- 
tage has accrued to our nation. The expedition fo Egypt is 
not, however, an insulated’ blunder, buf is one of an anbrokett 
series of errors which dates from the beginning of the tevo- 
lutionary, and perhaps éven of thé American war. Ft may 
be traced through the muiltiplied disasters of former wars, to 
the ffuitless, impolitic, and ‘wasteful’ expeditions to. South 
America, to Constantindple'and Alexandria, to Copenhagen; 
and to Walcheren ; and thé discussions Which have taker 
place in the British parliament on the last and most disgrace- 
ful of these events, hold up to us, like the spectre in Mac- 

th, a mirror which exhibits a long and'dreary prospect of 

uture evils, enough to sear the eye-balls of every one, who 
loves his country. 2 
. Before taking leave of‘ this part’ of Mr. Hamilton’s stib- 
ject, we feel ho hesitation’ iy declaring it to be our opinion, 
that the first ‘act of the French after the termination of the 
present war, will be the seizure and the colonization of 
Egypt. » These able politicians, no. less than skilful warriors, 
have sown,.the seeds in the country itself, which, being fos« 
tered by our stupidity,. will ripen to their advantage. The 
possession of Egypt will amply recompense France for. all 
that she may have lost.in the East and the West, will embars 
rass England in the possession of India, and, whatever may 
be the views of France with respect to that country, will 
completely: unbinge the moral and religious, the civil and 
political, systems both of Asia and Africa. 

We now quit with pleasure the thorny and intricate path of 

litics, in order to rr Mr. Hamilton and his party 
in their @xpedition up the Nile. As their object was to 
penetrate, as far as possible towards the South, and to exa- 
anine jid'country on their return to the sea-coast, they did 
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not delay their progress in the first.instance by making excur- 
sions to any great distance on either side of the river. They 
left Es-suan (or Syene) on their return, on the eighth of 
December, and arrived at Cairo on the twelfth of February, 
after having employed several days:at the intermediate_places 
in visiting the ruins of the monuments of antiquity in Upper 


Egypt. 


_ © These monuments,’ says Mr., Hamilton,  p. 18, ‘ present. 4 
very uniform appearance;..and ,his first impressions jncli 
traveller to attribute them to the same or nearly the same epochs 
The plans and dispositions: ef the temples bear \throughout 4 
great resemblance to.one another. The same character. of hiero< 
glyphics, the same forms of .the divinity, bearing.the same 
symbols and worshipped in the same manner, are seulptured. on 
their walls from Hermopolis to. Phila, They are.built of the 
same species of stone ; very little difference: is. diecernible. in the 
degree of excellence of workmanship, or the quplity- of the ma- 
terials ; and where human force has not been evidently employed 
to destroy the buildings, they are all in the same state of pre- 
servation or decay.’ > 


In estimating the jar character of this architecture, 
as contrasted with that of Greece, Mr, Hamilton observes, 
p- 391, that as the monuments still existing within the limits 
of Greece are little inferior in extent, or in the jsize. of their 
several parts, to those of Egypt, consequently neither massives 
ness nor durability can ‘well be:consideréd the: peeuliar mark 
_ of either. The Doric temples of Greéce. correspond: with 
the Egyptian in simplicity of outline, andthe regular dispes 
sition of the members of the edifice ; as’ well as in a’ certaitt 
tone of uniformity among them all, while no two-ate exactly 
Similar, and in the general proportion of the height of the 
columns with the intercolumniations and with the diameters: 


‘ The particular circumstances, however, in which.these modes 
of arehitecture really do differ, are easily enumerated, The 
Egyptian columns are in all instances perfectly round, whilethose 
of Greece qre in general fluted. The former, as well asthe walls 
of the same, are covered with sacred sculptures, either relating 
to or representing some historical event or religious ceremony: 
no sculptures whatever wére allowed on the latter. The portico 
in front of the cell of. the Greek temples seldom if ever cons - 
sisted of more than two rows, sometimes of only one row of 
eolumns. Iw Egyyt they are to be seen two, three, and'even 
four rows deep, and occupying the whole breadth of the temple. 
In Greece, the east and west ends were nearly of a similar cons 
struetion. In Egypt they always differed, and the entrance to 
the temple is generally confined to one extremity. The capitals 

Crit. Rev, Vol. 21, October, 1810. _K 
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of the columns in any one Grecian temple were uniform 
throughout. In Egyptian temples, even in the same portico, 
it sometimes bhappéns that no two capitals are alike. These are 
i richly ornamented, while those of Greece are perfectly 
plain. 

‘ But the most essential difference between the architecture of 
Greece and that of Egypt is perceived in the entablature ; whe- 
ther we consider that upon the sides of the temples or at the 
extremities. The Grecian entablature, that is, that part of the 
building which rested on the capitals of the columns, was con- 
structed jn the simplest manner} and according to rules sanc- 
tioned by getieral practice. The architrave was a plain block 
of stone laid transversely on two-adfacent capitals, admitting of 
little or no ornament ; on this were'laid at right angles, other 
beams extending from one architrave to that parallel to it ; and 
at a small distance from one another. The extremities of these 
beams formed the triglyphs, and the spaces between them, or 
the metopes, were filled up with square stones of a sufficient 
thickness, which jin some cases were plain, in others were faced 
with sculptures ; and a general rule for the distribution of these 
members of the architecture was that the triglyphs should, ex- 
cept at the angles, be placed immediately above the centre of 
the columns, and above the middle of the intercolumniations, 
each metope forming nearly a square ; this succession of tri- 
glyplis and metopes formed the freize. On-this was laid the 
cornice, which in the early and flourishing periods of Grecian 
architecture had less elevation, and a greater’ projection than 
either of the two other members. At stated distances lions 
heads weré attached to this part of the entablature, where the 
water was conveyed from the roof, and modillions were ‘sculp- 
tured upon it, just where the under surface overhangs the several 
triglyphs and metopes. . | 

‘ The height of this entablature was in general equal to one- 
third of the height, or about two diameters, of the column on 
which it rested ; that portion of it occupied by the architrave, 
was something less thai one diameter, the freize about two- 
thirds of a diameter, and the cornice the remaining third. The 
very considerable projection given to the cornice, equal to one- 
half of the diameter of the column, by the depth of shade 
which it cast upon the rést of the entablature, and correspond- 
ing with the dignified simplicity of the Doric edifices; gave to 
them that venerable and imposing character in which the 
temples of the Ionic or Corinthian orders have ever been de- 
ficient. 2 

‘ To add to the grand appearance of the Grecian temp'es, this 
entablature was at the two extremities surmounted with a tri- 
angular pediment, or fronton ; the base of which oceupied the 
whole breadth of the cornice ; the two sides meeting in an 
obtuse angle at the top, at a height generally equal to one-tenth 
of the breadth of the building. The two oblique sides were. 
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terminated by a cornice similar to that which formed : thé base; 
and the, intermediate-space was either left vacant, or, as in most 
instances. where the temples were of a large size.and of grand 
proportions, was filled up with colossal figures of deities and 

eroes.” ‘In this respect the Egyptian buildings were fat in- 
ferior to those of Greece.” : 

¢ The entablatures of the temples along the banks of the Nile 
were more sitnple and uniform ; the sculptures with which they 
were adorned, presented to the spectator neither the variety, 
nor the bold relief, nor the exquisite composition which were 
produced in the schools of Phidias and Polycletis.’ 

‘ The plinth or square stone placed upon the capital of each co- 
Jumn.was sometimes flat, at others nearly of cubical dimensions: 
Upon this were laid transversely, that is, in the line of the - 
breadth of the building, large block’ of stone reaching from — 
the centre of one column to that of the adjacent one, thus cor 
responding to the Grecian architraves, Very large rafters or 
cross-beams of stone were then laid upon’ these, joiting two 
a rows of columns; and over them were placed othe? 
ayers of stone, which formed the roof; the outer extremities of 
which, shaped into a bold projecting curve, corresponded to the 
cornice; all thesé several members were covered with hiero- 
glyphical figures, those equidistant from the centre of the enta- 
blature on either ‘side correspotiding with one another ; the 
centre of the architrave is generally occupied with a win 
globe, or bird with expanded win The entablature over the 
side walls and posticum of the edifice is of the:same character, 
differing only from that in front by the sculptures, whieliin 
general appear of a subordinate importance.’. (p. 394-—395.) 


_ From an attentive examination of several of the Egyptian 
temples, and particularly that at Phyle, Denon was led to 
clude, that the. general system of construction was first of - 
all to:raise the rude mass of the building, and afterwards 
proceed to the finishing of the several parts, beginning with 
the architectural lines, and adding successively the sculptures 
and hieroglyphical figures, the stucco and the painting. Mr, 
Taaniyoe SOUgats observed in the stone-quarries at. Hadjar 
ilsilo | . 
¢ several-blocks cut out, with half-finished lities of hi yphics; 
and architeetural ornaments ; some intended for ee 
cornices, small propyla, &c.: enough to cast a degree of doubt 
on the general truth of the assertion, that their buildings were - 


first raised ag rude unformed tmasses, and the sculptures afters 
wards executed on the walls.’ (p. 84.) wa 


We need not point out to the reader who has in any de- 
gree attended to the subject of Egyptian antiquities, that thei. 
Ke 
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temples are to be considered as volumes of tearning;’ com- 
prising all the natural and metaphysical, the mythological 
atid historical, knowledge of that scientific atid ingenious 

ople. The initiated, to whom this representative and 
Fierogtyphictt language was familiar, were reminded, by the 
very, plan of the building as well as by every sculptured or 
painted decoration on the walls, the entablatures, and the ca- 
of their temples, of the most sacred, recondite, or 
useful truths; while the allegories, in which they were en- 
veloped, and the ceremonies, under which tliey ‘were pro+ 
mulgated, were so fascinating or so sensual that the recoflec- 


tion of the Egyptian religion made all the Jewish people 


* at the command of Aaron, tear the ear-rings from their wives, 
and their sons, and their daughters, with which he was to make 
the golden calf; and the impressions made by a-residence of 
above four hundred years were too strong ever to be entirely 
forgotten, as long as they existed as a nation.’ (P. 47.) 


The key to this sacred language is lost to the present age, 
Hitit better auspices seem to await our posterity, and we may 
indulge without enthusiasm in the hope, that the perfect state 
in which so many Egyptiati monuments are still to be found, 
will be the means of imparting to the world, if not the art 
_of tfansforming, walking sticks imto serpents, which Mr. 
Hamilton supposes the Egyptian magi to have performed by 
natural means (see p, 62), at least the principles of that 
knowledge in which, as is evident from the monuments them- 
selves, they so far surpassed the powers of the moderns. 

The Egyptians themselves are however asseried to have 
derived their knowledge from their neighbours ‘on the south, 
the swarthy Ethiopians, whd, according to‘Mr. Hamiftén, 
issued from’ the palaces and the colleges of Meroe, either as 
the colonizers, the conquerors, or the instructors of ‘Egypt. 
Volney, we believe, was the first of the modern travellers 
who observed the mulatto chayacter in the features of the 
modern Copts, a mixed race, derived from the desceétidants, 
as he concludes, of the ancient Egyptians, and the Greek and 
Roman settlers: he further noticed that the face of the sphinx 
was that of a perfect. negro ; and professor Blumenbach has 
since confirmed his conjectures by the observations which he 
has made on the skulls and the characteristic mwegro fea- 
tures of several Egyptian mommies which he has had ecca- 
sion to dissect. Mr. Hamilton conceives that he has further 
established this fact from having discovered among the sculp- 

on the wall of a temple at Parembole a very remark- 
able one, which 


; 
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* consists of three priests, two- of which with black faces and 
hands ate represented pouring from two jars strings of alternate 
scéeptres of Osiris, and what are called cruces ansate, over tlic 
head of the other, whose face is red.” ‘ This singular represen- 
tation,’ he adds, ‘ which is often repeated in all the i 
temples, but only I think here and at Phile and Elephantine, 
with this distinction of colour, may very naturally be sipposdd 
2 commemoration of ‘the original transmission of religious — 
fable and mythological rites and ceremonies from the 

Ethiop to the comparatively fair Egyptian.’ (P. 42:) 


This interpretation must be confessed to be ingenious and 
plausible, but we hesitate to admit it implicitly tlJ it shall 
have been ascertamed whether it does not clash with whet 
Denon, as well as Mr: Hamilton himself, observed among 
the paintings in the tombs of the kings of Thebes, where 
there are many figures of persons decapitated, all of whom 
are black, while their executioners, who are seen with knives 
in their hands, and thé heads lying between them and the 
victims, are red. Mr. Hamilton indeed interprets this fa 
ture in a mamner highly honourable to the Egyptian philo- 
-sophy, and té the bold impartiality of its professors, and he 
does it without any view to his former conjeciure on that-at 
Parembole, which however it tends to corroborate ; for had 


he recollected that negroes generally represent ‘the priests.or 
the instructors of the Egyptians, he would have interpreted 
this picture, not as a general censure ov the monarch tor bis 
injustice towards his meaner subjects, but merely as a con- 
demnation of his severity towards the priesthood. 


‘ Nothing,’ he says, ‘ could exceed my astonishment on first 
viewing these representations. I little expected to see in the | 
sepulchres of kings, and in the seats of death, such unvarnished 
records of the cruel and bloody character of those who had 
built them. A conqueror in the hour of exultation and of tri- 
umph might be gratified by the idea of immortalizing his vie- 
tories, and even his cruelties, by having them sculptured on the 
walls of palaces and temples; but how could he wish: the same 
to follow bim to his grave? Such a confession was not te be ex. - 
pected from the pride and vain-glory of man. But on a further 
consideration we could not -hesitate to acknowledge the just 
merit of the nation, who in common cases did not allow. the 
honour of funeral rites to those who had acted ill during their 
life. These rites could not indeed be refused to the memory of . 
a sovereign; and therefore, however reprehensible may have 
been nis actions, they permitted him to rest in peace within the 
monument he had erected, and adorned with every, exterior 
mark of grandeur and magnificence. At the sanie'time justice 
required that the spiritual reward he was to meet with in another 
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world, should be proportioned to his deserts, and according to 
the judgment of Him who knoweth all the secrets of the heart, 
In this idea they very aptly represented the unfortunate victims 
of his barbarity and ambition pressing forward to the last tri- 
bunal, to bear witness against their oppressor, each’ of them 

roducing, as his vouchers, his wound, his fetters, and his blood, 

f sueh really were the objects of the Egyptian legislators (and 
we can scarcely attribute to them any other), if they dared to 
speak this language of truth and honesty to the manesof a 
monarch, whose son was on the throne—we must begin to pay a 
juster tribute of veneration to those laws which we as yet but 
know inp mutilated fragments; we must no- longer wonder at 
the wisdom and virtues of Solon or Lycurgus, who brought from 
Egypt only some faint gleams of what they must have wit- 
nessed in the country, but which were sufficient to form the 
basis of the Grecian codes; we must regard’the Egyptian con- 
stitution as containing as just and equal laws as ever were 
enacted; and we can willingly respect a religion teaching such 
excellent principles of final retribution, and which set no dif, 
ference beyond the grave between the sovereign and the meanest 
‘of his subjects.’ (P. 157.) 


The sculptures and paintings in the tombs of private per- 
sons at Eleithias, to which the attention of the travellers was 
directed by a brief description of them published in the 
Decade Egyptienne, gratified their curiosity by the detailed 
and general representation, which they exhibit of the humble 
and domestic occupations of the Egyptian peasants and their 
landlords. ‘This part of Mr. Hamilton’s work,, and the en- 
gravings illustrating it, will be perased with peculiar interest, 
as they not only pourtray in aclear and distinct language, 
scenes and circumstances, which escape the attention of his- 
tory, but also enable us to estimate the veracity of the Greek 
authors who have incidentally adverted to them. 

Ip reviewing a work like the present, which, in the care 
which has been bestowed upon it, evinces so great a respect 
for the public, to which it is submitted, we shall not willingly 
animadvert upon some trifling maccuracies which occasionally 
appear to have escaped the attention of the author. We 
cannot however omit noticing an arithmetical error in p. 182, | 
where in speaking of the hundred gates of ancient Thebes, 
| from each of which two hundred armed chariots occasionally 
issued, Mr. Hamilton calculates the total number of war- 
en conveyed in these chariots to have been only four thou- 
$an ° 

- We shall conclude our extracts with Mr. Hamilton’s ob- 
servations on the zodiacs which have been lately discovered 
within the great temple of ‘Tentyra. 
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‘I have to regret that these monuments have as yet been 
deemed so little worthy the attention of astronomers and anti- 
qtaries, Little, I believe, has hitherto been published on the 
subject, except a short treatise by Signor Visconti, and some 
remarks upon that gentleman’s conjectures by de la Lande.’ 

‘ Signior Visconti has given a concise description of the large 
zodiac on the ceiling of the pronaon, from Denon’s drawing; 
for this I refer my readers to the engraving accompanying this 
work, which is taken from an original drawing made by Major 
Hayes on the spot, with very great attention. It will be'seen 
that the two inner rows contain the signs of the zodiac inter- 
spersed with other figures, clusters of stars and hieroglyphical 
inscriptions : that the two outer rows contain each nineteen 
boats, with one or more figures in each boat, decorated likewise 
with stars, and illustrated with sacred characters. These, 
being thirty-eight in number, M. Visconti.is of opinion, aré 
intended for the thirty-six decans or genii, each of whom pre- 
sided over ten degrees of the zodiacal circle, and Who are fre- 
quently alluded to in the. ancient books of astrology, and: in 
other curious monuments. Of the two remaining boats he sup- 
poses the first, which occurs to the left, may typify the tutelary 
genius of the whole year; awd that on the right, being the only 
one which contains three figures, relates to the interealary days, 
OF tytpac imwyoutvac. I should rather think’ they are intended 
to represent the constellations of the northern and southern 
hemisphere, as known in those times ; and the figures. inter- 
spersed with the zodiacal signs may be the other constellations 
more immediately over our heads. These conjectures, however, 
can only be verified by a deeper insight into the secrets of Egyp- 
tian astronomy than we at present possess.’ 

‘On entering the temple, the natural order of the signs is 
perceived to be from the left to the right, that is, beginning on 
the left hand near the front of the pronaon, and proceeding 
towards the back ; they are then resumed on the right side in an 
opposite direction.’ 

‘ The first which occurs in the line of the catasterisnis is, as 
Signor Visconti observes, the sign of Leo; the last on that side 
is Capricornus,. The first on the other line is Aquarius, and the 
last is Gemiui. The sign of Cancer appearing here to be want- 
ing to make up the six last, Viseonti concluded it to be repre- 
sented under the form of a sceptre surmounted with a hawk. 
With these data, some philosophers have concluded that the 
situation of Leo ascertained the position of the sun at the time 
of the sugpmer solstice: but Visconti rejects this supposition, 
on the ground that Libra, which, he says, must be the symbol 
of the equinox, would in that case be misplaced, there bei 
only one sign between it and Leo. He then concludes that this 
solstic emust have been in the sign preceding Leo, i. e. in Can- 
cer; and he remarks, as a proof of this opinion, that in the 
zodiacal line between Gemini and Leo, there is the figure of 
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Isis in a boat pouring water from two jars, emblematical of the 
inundation of the Nile, a phenomenon always cotemporary with 
the beginning of the summer.’ 

‘ He then makes some ether observations on the points of re- 
semblance between this zodiac and those of the Greeks, all 
tending to prove a communication of the elements of astrononiy, 
between the two nations before the period of this monument, and 
that we ought not to attribute to it an antiquity equal to the 
earlier periods of this science even among the Greeks.’ 

‘ He is inclined to believe that it was erected during that 
period when the Thoth vague, or the \beginning of the vague 
Egyptian year, which was likewise the sacerdotal year, corres- 
ponded to the sign of Leo; which was the case between the 
twelfth and hundred and thirty-second years of the christian 
era. But Signor Visconti withholds his final opinion on the- 
subject until the inscription on the cornice shall be deciphered,’ 

‘I have given this abstract of Visconti’s opinion on this sub- 
ject with peculiar pleasure, as it is the very same which I had 
formed upon the spot, on the inspection of the original monu- 
ment, and with the advantage of the two very desiderata which 
he has so intuitively pointed out as still wanting for the final 
decision of this question. The one is the inscription I have 
given, in which the reign of Tiberius is fixed, as the period to 
which may be assigned the construction of the building. The 

- other affords the most satisfactory proof that the summer sol- 

stice was at this time in Cancer; consequently, that the era in 
question could not be far removed from the nativity of Christ, 
The Cancer, or crab, is certainly not among the signs ; but in 
lieu of it the reader will observe two beetles, or scarabei—one 
at the beginning of the descending signs, the other at the end 
of the ascending signs, ‘The scarabeus is an animal peculiarly 
Egyptian, abounding throughout the country, and for many 
years held in religious veneration. It occurs in the most con- 
spicuoys places of the temples, and was supposed the peculiar 
emblem of the sun, of course more particularly the typé of the 
sun at its greatest height. The figure might very easily be 
changed into the Cancer, or crab, by the inadvertence of the 
Greeks.’ 

‘ As the sun is at this period just passing from Cancer into 
Gemini, and it is said astronomically to enter Cancer about the 
2ist of June, it must have been in that sign for more than two 
thousand years past; and eighteen hundred years ago the situa- 
tion of the sun at the summer solstice would have been about 
22% parts of the sign of Cancer removed from that of Leo, that 
js, it would have left Leo about four hundred years: and on an 
inspection of the drawing, the scarabeus near Gemini is very 
considerably less than that near Leo; not indeed that we can 
hope to obtain any positive accuracy from the comparative sjze 
of these two figures, but thus far at least we may; I think, con- 
clude, without sacrificing facts and certainties to conjecture,’ 
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‘ De la Lande, in the passage above referred to, is likewise of 
opinion that the double appearance of the Cancer is a, proof 
that the zodiac in question was composed at the time when thé 
summer solstice was in the middle of that sign, which he states 
to have taken place about three thousand years ago;' that is, 
twelve hundred years before the christian era: and he refers the 
réader to the arguments he has adduced in another work to 
prove that it was about this period of the world when the system 
of the heavens was constructed, on which Eudoxus, about eight 
hundred years afterwards, and Aratus his follower, described 
the sphere. While, however, he attributes this antiquity to the 
Dendera zodiac, he has no hesitation in allowing the probability 
that the temple itself, within which it is engraved, may be of a 
much later date.’’ (P. 209—214.) 


* 








Art. V.—The Daughters of Isenberg, a Bavarian Ro- 
mance, 4 Vols.. By Alicia Tyndal Palmer, Author of 
the Husband and Lover. , Loudon, Lackington, 1810, 
Price 1/. 4s. - 


MISS PALMER tells us in her preface that she was 
much discouraged by a sensible old friend from attempting 


this species of writing ; but that by laying down such w 
some rules as she thought would ensure the success of her 
work, she turned a deaf ear to the sober objections of her 
friend, and produced her romance of the Husband and the 
Lover. This first essay having experienced a favourable 
reception, she now indulges us with the Daughters of lsen- 
berg, which, we think, far superior to her former work ‘in the 
diversity of character, in the conduct of the story, aud im the 
general execution. Nor have we quite so much history 
blended with the fiction; this difference contributes to the 
advantage which the Daughters of Isenberg claim over the 
Husband and the Lover. But we think-that m one point of 
view our fair authoress has not been quite so judicious as in 
her former production. In that she rejected the admission 
of the marvellous ;. in this she has bad recourse to the hatck- 
neyed and nauseating introduction of figures in complete 
armour, obtruding their persons when their company is by 
no’ means wanted, and when it cannot contribute to the inte- 
rest of the piece. idee 

The Baron and Baroness Isenberg are represented as the 
most amiable of beings; the latter a most beautiful French 
lady, the only child of the Count D’Aubry, a Freneh noble- 
man, whom he had married contrary to the wishes of her 
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father, by whom her hand had been destined to her cousin 
Hubert de Crevecoeur. This offence is not forgiven by 
the disappointed father, who is represented as the most in- 
flexible of papa’s. The Baron Isenberg and his lady there- 
fore make themselves as happy as they can under this dis- 
pleasure ; they enjoy all those elegant comforts which af- 
fluence bestows, and all those delights which refined and 
liberal minds are capable of receiving in the unremitted af- 
fection of each other, and in promoting the moral and mental 
culture of their lovely children. 

This amiable family consists of three daughters, two sons, 
and a maiden sister of the baron’s, the Lady Marguerite, 
whose verbose pedantry spoils the many amiable traits of her 
_ character, and renders her an absurd and fatiguing old maid. 
In this portrait, Miss Palmer has miserably failed. The 
Lady Marguerite cannot raise the smile which the authoress 
intended that she should by her pedantry, which is disgustingly 
stupid, or by her misplaced and misapplied words, which ex- 
cite no merriment. Yor the truth of this observation we will 
introduce her to our readers in the same manner as she makes 
her debut in the romance. 


* My nieces,’ said the Lady Marguerite, as soon as she had 
taken her usual seat at the breakfast table, ‘ you will scarcely 
inficiate that I come the harbinger of good tidings, when I 
enunciate to you that one is newly arrived from Sigismund with 
dispatches, which, however, in my existimation, savor of a dis- 
pathy which merits increpation. The exoptation of the youth to 
embrace the illustrious family of which he has the glory to be 
the induciate heir, follows hard asf the course of his herald.’ 


This jargon is followed by much more of the same kind 
but we presume the above will be an ample specimen ; an 
indeed it savours so much of Mrs. Cavendish Bradshaw’s 
Lady Maskulinsky’s nonsense, that we cannot help express- 
ing our surprize that the correct style, and uniformly good 
language of Miss Palmer, should be sullied by such a dis- 
gusting species of Yalse wit. 

As the Daughters of Isenberg are the heroines of this 
romance, we will give the leading traits of their character. 
The eldest daughter Pauline is amiable, lovely, and dignified 
in person aud manners, but pensive and abstracted, through 
declining health. This latter circumstance is occasioned by 

the untoward circumstances which accompany her fixing her 
' affections on one, whose fallen fortunes seem to portend 
nothing but infelicity. In this young lady is exemplified the 
impropriety of diszuising from her indulgent parents her 
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seerét correspondence with her lover. The consciousness of 
acting thus impreperly preys on her health and spirits, and 
though she at length discloses the progress of her passion to 
her parents, and obtains their forgiveness and sympathy, she 
does not recover her former health and sprightliness till those 
obstacles are removed, which pgevent the lover from making 
his proposals of marriage under the sanction of her parents, 
This character is very naturally drawn; her amiable self-con- 
demnation and the innocence which runs through the narrative 
in which she tells her love-story to her mother, are described 
with simplicity and interest. Pauline also meets with a ro- 
mantic adventure. ‘Travelling through a forest with her 
friend \Lady Aberdale, they are attacked by banditti, and 
carried into a cavern. Here the horrible and the marvellous 
are as wonderfully chimed together as heart can wish. Pauline 
also escapes as miraculously as any heroine. of romance ever 
did, ever could, or ever wished to escape. 

The second daughter Carenthéa is more beautiful than the 
laughter-loving goddess herself; but with all her sense and 
“wit she is a most teazing and consummate coquet, with all 
the life and mischief of fun which an easy heart and high 
animal spirits inspire. ‘This lovely girl gives an animation to 
the family group; which, otherwise, independant of all the 
quantity of amiability they possess, might be thought tame 
and insipid. ‘This character also furnishes a lesson to our 
young and beautiful ladies, to rein in their spirits, and to be 
more sparing of those coquetish airs and trifling manners by 
which Carenthéa torments, and finally loses her lover. 

Carenthéa, who is the chosen lady of the Don Alphonso, 
de Lerma, plays him so many pretty pranks, and trifles with 
his passion, which is ardent and sincere, in so blameable a 
manner, that the don at length quits the gay Carenthéa,-with 
the resolve of breaking her chains. She wears the willow . 
for some time and repeuts her tfeatment of this worthy wan 
whom she sincerely loves, when, some few mistakes and love- 
quarrels being explained, Don Alphonso weds the lively 
daughter of the Baron Isenberg. She is represented through- 
out to be precisely the character formed ' 


* to create when known and loved the charm or torment of Don 
Alphonso’s life. Her lovely person aud playful elegance, at- 
tracted, interested, and enlivened his naturally grave disposition, 
opening to it a new and intoxicating source of pleasure: while 
the dignified character, the high cultivation of mind, and polish 
of manners set off by the fine face and figure of De Lerma, 
made an impression on the flattering heart of Carenthéa,’ 
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After marriage she becomes the lively good-humoured 
matron instead of the playful and teazing coquet. 

The third daughter,.on whom the chief interest of 
the piece revolves, is named Viola, and is represented as 
sweet, and as modestly retiring, as the flower from which she 
derives her vame. She is gne of those lovely females, who 
do not like to intrude themselves on the notice of the com- 
pany. She does not make any prominent exhibition of her 
accomplishments; and though she sings and plays like an 
angel, she exercises those talents chiefly for the amusement 
of her own family. To give her character in the words of 
her governess, we shall find that ia no being but Viola had 
she seen a 


‘ mind so superior, adorned by such innate modesty; so much 
genius, so happily tempered by sensibility; and that, what 
completed the joveliness of her character, was her enchanting 
simplicity of manners, which, to one who had studied her every 
thought and action as she had done, rendered her less the object 
of her love than of her esteem and admiration.’ 


_ "This young lady is beloved by and loves the Marquis de 

Villerose et D’Aubigne, a young nobleman, whose amiable 
manners and noble qualities of mind render him worthy of 
the sweet Viola. ‘The union of these deservirg young 
people is agreed upon, when the Baron and Baroness Isen- 
berg are summoned to Paris to receive the forgiveness of the 
old Count D’Aubry, the baroness’s father, who is supposed 
to be dying. He proves, however, not to be so near his end; 
he recovers and learns the prospects that are opening to his 

rand daughters, all of which he approves except those of 
fiola. He resolves to prevent her union with Villerose, in 
whom he discovers the usurper (though the innocent one) of 
his nephew Hubert de Creveccour’s title and fortunes. He 
accordingly desires an‘ interview with Villerose, in which 
imterview he prohibits his addresses to Viola, and very un- 
ceremoniously tells him that disgrace and infamy stain his 
birth. ‘This is a thunder-bolt to the poor marquis, who is 
> age of the history of his mother, who had been left, as 
she supposed, a widow, by her husband’s falling in battle. 
And although she had promised this husband, when he left 
her, that she would be constant till her death, yet she 
forgets this precipitate vow, and marries a second time, at 
the end of ten months, the Marquis D’Aubigne. At a féte, 
given in honour of this ill-fated marriage, her former husband 
@ppears under the character of a bridegroom masked, and 
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after dancing an allemande with his wife, he throws off his 
mask and disappears with her through a trap door. . 

A diel ensues bétween the’ rival hushands, antt both are 
killed. Some time after this catastrophe the widow is de« 
livered of a son, whose claims to the one or other.of the 
estates of the two husbands, is decided in thé -child’s favour 
bv the parliament of Paris, who invest him with both that of 
Villerose and D’Aubigné to the exclusion of Hubert de 
Creveceeur and de Mornie. The Marquis Villerose, who 
had been kept ignorant of these particulars of his fantily, is 
no sooner made acquainted with them than he" thakes ovet 
One part of his property to dé Crevecosur, and the other to 
de Mornie, who proves to be the lover of Pauline. He 
writes a farewel to bis sweet Viola, and enters the army as a 
common soldier. Here his skill and courage soon distinguish 
him: and he is speedily raised from the ranks.. He continues 
- to perform feats of valour, but at length news. is brought of 
his death, as well av of that of the subtle de Crevecceur, who 
wished to espouse Viola. ; 

-Viola’s constancy is not to be shaken; she lives’ almost 
broken‘hearted, but firm in’ her love and constancy to Ville- 
rose. At length the empress demands her in marriage for 
one of her friends. She pleads her former engagement ;’ arid 
declares her résolution of never violating her pied faith, 
and the impossibility of her loying another. Whilst she is 
expressing these sentiments to the empress herself, they are 
interrupted by, the appearance of the nobleman, whom the 
empress intends for her; and who proves no other than the 
supposed lost Marquis de Villerose, onder the title,of Count 
Altenburg, to- which he had succeeded by the death of 2 
cousin om lis mother’s side. The constancy of the interesting 
Viola is fitly réwarded as well as that of Villerose; or rather 
Count Altenburg. : grt os 

The chief beauties of this ‘romante consist in the i- 
cttity of the narrative, and the well-drawn Mahvtheris oF ts 
three daughters of the house of Isenberg; The chevalier 
Florio contributes to enliven the whole; but as this character 
is taken from history, the authoress claims little merit, far 
than making it subservient to the progress of the story. The 
chevalier Florio proves to be the daughter of “Augustus the | 
Third, who had been driven from his electorate in Saxony, 
and had taken refuge in his capital at Warsaw, and who bad ~ 
gamed her father’s permission to travel through part of Ger- 
many, en cavalier. The character of Doctor Martimas has 
nothing very new, but it i#' rather laughable than otherwise. 
Qar readers may perhaps Itke ‘a ‘specimen of this performance, 
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which we will give them’ before we take our leave of Misg 
Palmer. For this purpose we will extract the account which 
Donna Carenthéa gives of her mischief-working spirit on the 


good Doctor Martimas. 


“ You cannot imagife, Lady Aberdale,” said the laughing 
Donna Carenthéa, as soon as the closing of the door, shut fron. 
her sight the rolling motion of his bulky form—rendered then 
particularly grotesque by his mock dignity, “ You cannot 
imagine how I envy you the society of that singularly comic 
personage! whose attitudes and movements alone might serve, 
during his whole life, as an admirable study for a painter—of 
caricature! I am sure in that very dreary, dismal, miserable 
visit of our’s to Liancour, just before my grandfather’s death, 
I know not what would have become of me, if it had not been 
for the pleasure I received in examining the magic boudoir of 
the late Marchioness de Villerose, and the entertainmetit the 
doctor afforded me. But though I was then so selfish as to keep 
this last enjoyment to myself, [will now amuse you, and those 
young rogues, my nephews, with a description of my afti¢ 
amusement.” . , 

The anxious eye of De Lerma,.had turned with uneasiness 
towards Count Altenberg, on observing that this ill-judged allu~ 
sion of his lady (which could scarcely fail to rouse painful re- 
collections in the bosom of that friend) , caused him to rise and 
walk with some emotion to a window. In the next moment 
however the cloud which had shaded his countenance passed off ; 
he approached the chair of his Viola, and leaning over its back 
attended to the passing scene, till he found himself irresistibly 
impelled to join in the mirth excited by the comic humoor the 
lively lady was exhibiting. A; 

“ You must ali know,” purstied she,.totally uncons¢ious of the 

\ effect her words had produced on Altenberg, and the pain her 
inconsideration gave Don Alphonso—“ You must all remember 
the terrible confusion occasioned the morning after: our arrival 
at Liancour by the loss of Doctor Martimas’s -portmanteau > 
though I doubt if any one of you suspect by whose contrivance 
it was left behind. Know then #was mine! I had over-heard 
the mirth-inspiring man giving such tediously minute charges 
respecting it, the evening before we left Isenberg, that I thought 
by circumventing his caution I might make for myself a little 
sport. As soon therefore as he had left the hall, into which he 
had caused it to be borne, and the domestics were out of the 
way, I made Theresa carry it into the closet, and put her own trunk 
(in appearance a great deal resembling it) in the place of the 
doctor’s; which in due time was carefully ledguk as his, ac- 
cording to his orders, in the boot of Lady Aberdale’s coach, no 
one suspecting the trick till the evil attending it was past remedy. 
You may all well look surprized, when you recollect the admi- 
rable discretion with which I concealed my exultation during 
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breakfast ; joining my kind condolences to t hose of the rest of 
the party, and protesting my belief that one .of my. papa’s 
ceats, except being a trifle too long, might well supply the loss 
of his own. No sooner was the plan of trial agreed on, than 
I took the opportunity, while he was making his choice of a 
garment in my papa’s dressing room, to step into his (which 
was divided only by a door from mine), and hiding myself be- 
hind the hangings, in which I made a hole large enough to give 
mea view of the passing scene, was soon after regaled by a 
sight of the doctor, who entered, followed by Luseck with the. 
clothes. 

«“ I think I at this moment have him before me,” pursued the 
laughing Donna Carenthéa, “ making his coup d’essai on the 
waistcoat! Heavens! What an expense of breadth—of stre 
—of temper, followed ! The impenetrable stability of his 
mighty body corporate stubbornly refused to be imprisoned 
within a compass so narrow ; he however with unshaken firm- 
ness, long persisted in trying to compel it to obedience. Now, 
with heightened colour and suspended respiration, he would 
succeed in shrinking himself within what he:believed to be a 
hair’s breadth of bringing the garment to button; then would 
his full lungs burst from control, and the panting doctor was 
fain to solicit a truce, till his recovered breath enabled him 
to renew the unequal combat! At length the waistcoat, yieldi 
to the united force of the doctor and Luseck, obligingly ope 
behind with a renting reluctance, and embraced the ample cor- 
poration which had resisted all the efforts made to press it inte 
compliance, leaving its antipodes to cool at leisure. What was 
now to be done with the terrible breach at the back, became the 
question ; and it-was thought expedient to call in the advice and 
aid of the friponne Theresa, whom Luseck, with much naiveté, 
assured the doctor, was not only the best tempered, but the 
most ingenious girl-im the world. ' 

« With well acted demureness, Theresa obeyed the summons, 
and listened to a statement of the tragi-comic case; as the best 
remedy to which, she proposed the tacking of strings on each. 
side the chasm, by way of keeping together the dissevered gar- 
ment. To this proposal the doctor graciously acceded; olan 
its completion was so unconscious of the ten mch law given him 
by Theresa’s tape, that he protested the few stitches which were 
ripped, -had rendered the vest perfectly easy and commodious, 
This difficulty surmounted, our hero proceeded to adorn himself 
with the coat; into the sleeves of which he slid his hands, and 
dexterously throwing it over his head, became suddenly fixed, as 
by magic, in an extatic posture! A strait waistcoat could not 
more effectually have pinioned the fin-like arms to the ‘ ribless’ 
sides of the enchanting doctor, than did the efforts he made to 
force forward his hands, fix them immoveable en ?ar! Not 
more fruitless were all his strenuous endeavours to free himself, 
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than was his attempt to coax the bottom of the vestment from 
" resting on his swelling pole. 

“ Prithee, good fellow, pull the coat down behind,” cried the 
doctor; “ it cuts me ‘across the neck like a halter.” 

« Sir, it wont move,” replied Luseek, bowing respectfully. 

* Sir, it shall move ;” vociferated tht doctor : do you think I 
will stand all day in this flying position ?” 

«Sir, the particular thickness of your pole stops it.” 

“ Sir, the particular thickness of your skull prevents your per- 
ceiving that pulling down the skirts is the only way to release 
My arms.” , . 

“ They will never be released,” said Luseck, with rising im- 
pertinence, “ till they are cut out of their straight quarters.” 

“ Nore of your witticisms, puppy, at my expense !” roared 
the doctor.” 

“It would be at the expense, I humbly presume, of thy lord 
the baron,” replied the now highly piqued Luseck. 

“And your immediate profit,” retorted the still struggling 
doctor; “ but let me tell you, grinning Sir is 

« Just at that moment the extravagantly ludicrous grimaces, 
and superlatively grotesque attitudes of Doctor Martimas, be- 
came too exquisite for my further endurance ; stepping, there- 
fore, as quietly as I was able, frotn my place of concealment 
into my dressing-room, and from thence to my chamber, I there 
indulged in the same ungovernable merriment, into which m 
faint attempt of acting over the scene, from which I had escaped, 
has thrown some of you!” 
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Art. VI.—An Essay on the History, Practice, and Theory 
of Electricity. By John. Bywater.. 8vo. «Johnson, 
1810. , ‘ 


ELECTRICITY is almost wholly a modern science. The 
knowledge of the ancients was confined to the simple fact, 
that amber when excited by friction attracted small bodies. 
This was observed by Thales, the Milesian, who flourished 
six hundred years before the Christian era, and the fact is 
recorded by Theophrastus, in his treatise on precious stones. 
Theophrastus lived three hundred after Thales. It is remark-. 
able also that he was acquainted with the singular property 
of the tourmanlin, which becomes electric by heat. This 
stone is called by Theophrastus, /yncurium. ‘These facts 
seem to have comprized not only al] the knowledge of the anci- 
ents, only on the subject of electricity, but that of the moderns 
too till the beginning of the last century ; for, except that jet 
was possessed of properties similar to amber, no fact of im- - 
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portance was previously discovered ; nor was electricity, which 
posterity will probably judge to form one of the most im- 
portant branches of human knowledge, deemed worthy to 
have a place among the sciences. 

We are beginning to have a pretty distinct view of the 
influence of electricity in all chymical compositions, or decom- 
positions. We begin to see that chymical affinity is really 
the effect of the electricity of the particles of bodies. A 
very simple experiment with the common electrical machine, 
imitates very closely chymical affinity. We will extract it 
from Mr. Bywater’s treatise for the consideration of our 
readers, few of whom have probably regarded it in this point 
of view. .Nor has Mr. Bywater himself; though we think 
the inferences which flow from it sufficiently obvious. The 
experiment we allude to is the following one ; 


‘ Experiment 18—will shew that the electricity given out at 
the rubber, has very very different properties from that givenfout 
at the prime conductor. In making this experiment it is requisite 
to use a mixture of two different powders ; tlie two I have ap- 
plied are red lead and resin. ‘Take about equal quantities of 
each, and mix them well together: put them into .a hair-dres- 
ser’s powder-machine : charge a small jar at the prime conductor 
and piace it on a table; then project the mixt powders upon the 
knob of the phial, and it will completely separate the resin from 
the red lead. Discharge the jar; and remove the chain front 
the rubber tothe prime conductor, taking care that it reaches 
the table. Rub off the resin, and charge the same jar at the 
rubber ; then project another portion of the mixed powder 
upon its knob, and it will become covered with red lead; con- 
trary to the last experiment. This effect may be obtained undef 
still more singular circumstances, if two small jars are. used iti 
the experiment. To produce the effect, let one jar be charged. 
at the prime conductor, and the other at the rubber; asin the 
preceding experiment ; then place them within an inch or two 
of each other, and hold the puffing machine at about two feet 
distance ; but at such a direction that it shall project a stream 
of the mixture exactly between the two knobs, we shall find the 
knob of one jar will become covered with resin, and the other 
with red lead agreeably to the last experiment.’ 


But let us say a few words of Mr. Bywater’s performaitice: 
He has divided it into three sections, which he has denonii- 
nated, Historical Electricity, Practical Electricity, and 
Theoretic Electricity. The history of the science 1s pro- 
fessedly taken from Dr. Priestley’s large work. The prac- 
tical part of his treatise explaiis with sufficierit clearness the 
common electrical apparatus ; and the usual experiments with 
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the «machines, the Leyden jars, and the electrical battery. 
Mr. Bywater appears to have laboured most on the theore- 
tical part of the water. ln reviewing the opinions of his 
predecessors, the doctrines of Dr. Franklin, whose theory is 
that which is most commonly adopted, even at this day, receive 
the first and mo t ample share of his attention. 

The Franklinian theory supposes the ontside coating of the 
charged jar to be m an opposite state of electricity to the inside. 
The electric matter is supposed to be the same in all bodies ; 
and all terrestrial bodies are conceived to contam a quantity of 
this matter ; electric matter repels itself, but attracts all other 
matter, All substances are either electrics or conductors : 
electrics, though they contain the electric matter m abun- 
dance are impermeable by it : conductors are on the other 
hand permeable to electric matter. Excitation by friction 
breaks the equilibrium, some bodies become overloaded with 
eleciricity, when they are said to be positively electrified; others 
are deprived of their natural quantity, which are said to be 
negatively electrified: and the sensible phenomena proceed 
from, the attempt of the electric fluid to restore the broken 
equilibrium. 

Such are the outlines of this celebrated theory. ‘To this 
theory Mr. Bywater objects the facts which occur, when two 
jars are placed, one vertically with regard to the other, and a 
communication formed betweén the outside coating of the 
superior jar, and the inside of the mferior. In this case Mr, 
Bywater apprehends that when the superior jar is charged in 
the common way, the inferior jar ought to receive a charge 


exactly similar, the particles that are repelled from the out- 


side coating of the superior jar descending into the inferior 
jar. Hence he thinks thatthe two outside coatings should by 
this precess be charged positively, and their two inside coatings 
should be charged negatively. But this is so far from being 
the case, that by makmg a communication between the ex- 
ternal coatings, the iwferior jar as discharged, whilst the supe- 
rior remains unchanged. For our own parts we do not sce 
that this fact is in contradiction to the Franklinian theory. 
Why should Mr. Bywater assume that this hypothesis sup- 
poses the electric fluid to be driven mto the lower jar. If it 
be repelled, it will go gua data porta, wherever there is the 
least resistance. There being a metallic communication be- 
tween the exterior surface of the upper jar, and interior sure 
face of the lower, it is impossible that these two can be in 
opposite states of electricity. And as the inferior jar really 
becomes charged at the same time with the upper, the fact 
proves in our apprehension, that the outer coat of the charged 
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Leyden jar is really in an opposite state of electricity to the 
inner, Mr. Bywater says that by the application of pith ~ 
balls, both coatings of the upper jar will be found ina redun+ 
dant or positive state of electricity. This fact, if it should 
be found correct, merits the serious attention of theorists. - 

Electric matter cannot pass through electrics, say the sup- 
porters of Franklin’s theory, but readily penetrate and pass 
through conducting substances. To this Mr. Bywater op- 
poses the phenomena of light. It can readily penetrate glass, 
but cannot penetrate the finest leaf gold. From this he 
seems to conclude that the pores of glass are larger than those 
of metals, and that it ought therefore to be more pervious 
to the electric fluid. But can a presumed analogy overthrow 
a palpable fact with regard to the conducting and non-con- 
dacting power of bodies? We presume that light is pres 
vented from passing through gold leaf, not from the smaliness 
of the pores of the gold (for in the famous Florentine expe- 
riment, water was by pressure forced through the pores of 
gold) but by the repulsive power of its surface. We cannot 
help concluding that the arguments.advanced by Mr. Bywater 
against the theory of Franklin seem tous to be far from 
convmcing. Whatever may be the defects of this theory, 
it is, we think, the most satisfactory of any that has hitherto 
been proposed. -The modification of it proposed by Mr. 
Morgan merits the praise of considerable ingenuity. 

Mr. Bywater has mtroduced a sketch of a new theory of 
his own, which is destined, probably, like so many: of his 
predecessors, quickly to descend ‘ to the tomb of ail the 
Capulets.’- It is founded on the three following positions, 
which we quote in the words of the author : : 


Ist. There are two electric fluids, which are composed of 
caloric and the constituent parts of the atmosphere. In the 
excitation of electricity by the electrical machine, the air is 
decomposed, its two gases are more closely united to caloric, of 
matter of heat, and constitute two distinct electric fluids. 

‘2d. These fluids can pass through the best electric bodies, 
but cannot pervade the interior of good conducting substances, 
though they can pass along the surface of the latter with incone 
ceivable ease and velocity. 

‘3d. When an electric body is charged, for example, a pane 
of glass, or a Leyden phiai, a.smali portion of electric fluid is 
retained on one side of the charged electric ; which, in the act 
of discharging, excites a considerable portion of fresh electricity, 
and gives birth to the most singular part of the Leyden phe+ 


nomena,” 


These opinions, i will be i are completely at vatic 
2 
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ance with what are deemed some of the best established facts 
in the science ; and indeed we see not how they can be main- 
tained without attaching quite new ideas to established terms. 
As a glass or resinous support is necessary to retain the elec- 
tricity of the prime conductor of a machine, which imme- 
diately ceases upon making a metallic communication with 
the earth, to say that the glass or resin does not conduct the 
electricity, seems the most proper language that can be de-« 
vised, and to speak otherwise is an utter perversion of terms 
and abuse of language. Whether electrics are or are not 
complete non-conductors, on what this property depends, its 
degrees and the laws to which it is subject are distinct ques- 
tions, and to be resolved only by apt ex periments. 

Mr. Bywater’s hypothesis is in contradiction to the most 
obvious qualities of the bodies which he makes the consti- 
tuents of the electric matter. What? can azote or oxygen, 
the constituents of atmospheric air, however combined with 
caloric, be made to pass through the densest bodies with the 
rapidity of lightning? Are either the one or the other of these 
fluids ever decomposed or emitted in pure electrical pro- 
cesses? A scientific gentleman, in London, has constructed 
an electrical machine, so as‘to be able to work it in a vacuum ; 
and it has been observed that, under thes¢ circumstances, no 
electricity can be excited. If mercury be agitated in a glass 
tube, by the friction of the metal against the glass, electrical 
appearances are produced, provided there be any air included 
in the tube ; but, if the tube be wholly deprived of air, these 
appearances cannot be observed: It must be admitted then 
that air is necessary to the excitation of electricity by fric- 
tion. But does the species of air make any difference ?. Cau 
it be excited if the machine be surrounded with. carbonic 
acid, or with hydrogen gas? We believe that there is in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions an experiment of Dr. Wollaston’s 
on this point -But we have not the volume at hand, and we 
do not remember the result. But at all events, the pheno- 
mena of the galvanic pile, in which electricity is excited much 
more powerfully than it can be by friction, demonstrate that 
electric matter, considered as entering into the composition of 
bodies, is evolved from ail substances, and by no means con- 
fined to the constituents of the atmosphere. 

But we need not enter into a formal confutation of Mr: 
Bywater’s doctrines. In electricity, as on all other subjects 
that are imperfectly understood, it is much more easy to refute 
than to establish. We think it absurd to attempt a theory of 
electricity, which does not include the still more wonderful 
phenomena of galvanism,, a most important branch - ef. the 
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saine science Of this part of electricity (as far as we can 
collect from the performance before us) Mr. Bywater is” 
wholly uninformed. His book contains a very clear descrip-' 
tion of the most common and familiar experiments; but ele- 
mentary treatises on electricity are very common, and we see 
no reason to prefer Mr. Bywater’s to others. We believe’ 
that it will be necessary for him very much to add to the 
stock of his own knowledge, before he can be capable of 
elucidating the more abstruse parts of the science, and of 
penetrating mysteries which have eluded the research of phi- 
losophers, the most acute and the most profound. 
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Art. VII.—The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Knight-Banneret. Edited by Arthur Clifford, 
Esq. in two Volumes. To which is added, a Memoir of 
the Life of Sir Ralph Sadler, with Historical Notes, by 
Walter Scott, Esq. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. Lon- 
don, Cadell & Davies. 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 5s. 


A GREAT philosopher of our own country long ago re- 
marked the service ‘ in poiats of civil prudence,’ to be derived 
from ‘the letters of wise men on serious affairs.’ ‘ Letters’ 
of state affairs,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ written in the order of 
time by those that manage them, with their answers, afford 
the best materials for civil history.’ It is from the private 
communications, confidential epistles, &c. of men who have’ 
acted 4 distinguished part in the drama of political life, that 
we become acquainted with the motives, passions, and inte- 
rests, which are concealed from the public gaze, but which 
constitute the real springs of the most important events. 

When we consider the conspicuous rank, which Sir Ralph 
Sadler holds in the list of English statesmen, and the high 
embassadorial functions, which he exercised in the reign of 
Henry VIII. of Edward VI. and of Queen Elizabeth, the 
present volumes, which exhibit such a large assemblage of 
his dispatches, letters, speeches, &¢. and contam numerous 
details respecting the transactions, manners, and sentiments ' 
of the times in which he lived, are likely in no small degree, 
to interest general curiosity. Sir Ralph Sadler may indeed 
be said to have been nurtured in the school of politics, He’ 
was placed, when a boy, in the family of Thomas Cromwell, 
Ear! of Essex, whose friendly regard he attracted by his 
assiduity and intelligence. As he grew up, he performed the 
office of secretary to Cromwell, Hence he became known 
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to Henry VIII. who does not seem to have wanted penetra- 
tion iv appretiating the ability of those who were calculated 
to serve him. 

Mr. Scott says that, ‘ according to the inscription on Sad- 
ler’s tomb, he entered the king’s service in or about the tenth 
year of his reign, that is in 1518.’ But the inscription on the 
tomb, as it is printed in the second volume, says that Henry 
VIII. took Sadler from ‘the Lord Cromwell above the 26th 
year of his reigne, into his service” He could not, indeed, 
well have been employed by the king at an earlier period ; as 
Sadler was born in 1509, and we canuot suppose him to have 
been capable of acting as secretary to Cromwell, so early as 
1518. But it was from some specimen, which Henry had 
seen of the young statesman, when he was Cromwell’s secre- 
tary, which first excited the notice of the king. Sadler ap- 
pears to have risen rapidly in the favour of his royal master ; 
for, m the thirtieth year of his reign, he was made one 
of his principal secretaries of state. He probably in a 
more particular manner conciliated his confidence and regard, 
by the zeal which he showed in the dissolution of the reli- 

ious houses, of the spoil of which no small share seems to 
“~ been bestowed upon him by the liberality of the king. 

Sir Ralph Sadler began his diplomatic career in 1587. He 
was sent to Scotland to strengthen the English interest with 
the regency which governed that country, while James V. who 
had just married the daughter of Francis 1. was absent in 
France. In 1539—40, Sir Ralph was employed in another 
embassy to Scotland, in order, to estrange James from the 
councils of Cardinal Beaton, to induce him to throw off the 
yoke of the Holy See, and to jmitate the conduct of his uncle 
Henry in replenishing his coffers by plundering the church. 
In the first of these volumes we have a yery minute, circum- 
stantial, and interesting account of this embassy. Sadler 
again went embassador to Scotland in 1541. In 1542, 
the memorable rout of Solway-frith, in which some of the 
aa Scottish nobles were taken prisoners by a party of 

nglish borderers, so wrought upon the generous and sensi- 
tive’ mind of James the Fifth, that he could not survive the 
disgrace of the defeat. It preyed upon his spirits, and hur- 
ried him to the grave in the flower of his days. i 
James left no issue, but the infant Mary, of unfortunate 
memory, who was born only a few days before he expired. 
Henry V.ILL. deemed this a favourable opportunity for effect- 
ing the union of the two kingdoms, by a marriage to be con- 
tracted between his son Edward and the infant queen of the 
Scots. Sir Ralph Sadler was entrusted with this important 
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negociation ; and though the object was not accomplished; 


the failure was by no means owing to any want of skill on 
address in the embassador. 

On the death of Henry VIII. in 1547, Sir Ralph Sadler 
was nominated by the will of that monarch a member of the 
privy council of twelve persons which. was appended to. the 
sixteen executors, who were to govern the kingdom during 
the minority of his son, ‘The wil of Henry was annulled 
by the appointment of the young king’s uncle, Edward, Lord 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford, and Duke of Somerset, to be 
protector of the realm. The protector determined, if pos- 
sible, to accomplish the Scottish match, and when he found 
that pacific overtures failed, he hud recourse to the sword. 
He marched a well appointed army into Scotland ; of which 
he assigned to Sir Ralph Sadler the important post of trea- 
surer. Sir Ralph has left a detailed statement of the ex« 
pences of this expedition. The account itself is printed in 
this work; and is curious, as showing the different rates of 
military charges then, and at the present ime. Sir Ralph Sadler 
distinguished himself so much by his valour and conduct at 
the decisive battle of Pinkey, that he was created’ a knights 
banneret on the field of battle ; and is supposed to have been 
the last of that gallant order of kuights in this country. 

In the reign of Mary, Sadler, who had displayed his’ zéat 
in favour of the reformation, and had partaken largely of the 
ecclesiastical confiscations, was fortunate enough not only to 
escape the vengeance of the court, but to be, in some degree, 
even trusted by the government. On the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth he was called to the privy couneil:-; and he seems 
to have experienced her confidence and regard, till he termi- 
nated his temporal labours in 1587. In Mr Scott’s memoir 
it is said that ‘ he died soon after his retarn from Scotland, in 
the year of God, 1607.’ The 1607 is evidently a typogra- 
phical mistake ;, ‘and for ¢ the year of God, our great poet 
and antiquary might as well have substituted that of Christ, 
as it seems rather absurd to fix the birth of God im any pe- 
riod of past ume. ‘The papers and letters in these volumes, 
which relate aimost exclusively to public transactions, do not, 
as Mr. Scott remarks, ‘enable us to draw an accurate pice 
ture of the individual,’ though they exhibit the qualities of the 
statesman in the strongest and clearest light. 

Were we to devote our whole review to this single work, 
we should hardly be able to give 2 complete analysis of the 
matter which is contained in these ample volumes. Where 
we have not room to analyse the whole, we must be contented 
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to select, and to make remarks on, detached parts of the per- 
formance. 

In the different audiences to which Sir Ralph Sadler was 
admitted in his embassy to Scotland in 1539—1540, he 
laboured most assiduously to impress James V. with a sus- 
picious dread of the mischievous designs of the popish pre- 
lates, and particularly of the Cardinal Beaton. After Sadler 
had, on one ‘occasion, powerfully mterested the attention of 
the monarch by the force of his representations, he draws 
the following natural picture of the surprized and agitated 
sovereign, offended with the freedom of the embassador, but 
endeavouring successfully to check his emotions and repress 
his sentiments. 


‘ I observed well his countenance, and perceived that he gave 
me an attentive ear: and somewhile looked very steadily on me, 
and with grave countenance ;. somewhile he bit the lip, and 
bowed his head.’ 


When the embassador proceeded with very little reserve or 
deference to advise James, instead of keeping large flocks 
of sheep, which he was reported to have in Ettricke forest, 
to lay violent hands on some of the monastic lands, the king 
appears to have heard him throughout with a patience and 
a courtesy, which place his character in a very favourable 
light. But he answers with dignified firmness, though with 
perfect civility and gentleness.. 


‘ I thank God,’ says James, ‘I am able to liye well enough of 
that which | have, and I have friends that will not see me mister. 
There is a good uld man in France, my. good-father, the king of 
France (1 must needs call him so,’ quoth he, “ for I am sure he 
is like a father to me,) that will not see me want any thing that 
lies in him to help me with. peage pe ore: he, “ I shall 
seek nothing of any man but love and friendship ; and for my 
part I shall hold my word and behecht with ail princes, and for 
no man living shall I stain mine honnor for any worldly good, 
with the grace of Jesu. And most heartily I thank the king’s 
grace, mine uncle, for his advice ; but in good faith I cannot do 
so ; for methinks it against reason and God’s law to put down 
their abbeys and religious houses, which have,” quoth he, “ stand 
this many years, and God’s service maintained and keeped in the 
same. And,” quoth he, “ what need I to take them to increase 
my livelyhood, when I may have any thing that I can require of 

hem? Iam sure,” quoth he, “ there is not an abbey in Scot- 
and at this hour, but if we mister any thing, we may have of 
them whatsoever we wil desire that. they have ; and so what 
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needs us to spoil them?” “ Sir,” quoth I, “ they are a kind of 
unprofitable people, that live idly upon the sweat and labours of 
the poor, and their first foundations founded upon popery and 
man’s Constitutions; and -yet doth none of them observe the’ 
gruund and rules of their professions ; for in their first entries to - 
religion, they profess chastity, wilful poverty, and obedience. 
And,” ‘quoth I, “ if it please your grace, as to the first, that is, , 
chastity ; 1 dare be bold to say, that unless your monks be more 
holy in Scotland than our’s are in England, there reigneth now 
here more carnality, incontinency, buggery, sodomy, with’ 
leachery, and other abominations, than is used in cloysters among ° 
monks, chanons, nuns, and friars, which could never appear, so 
long as the king’s majesty, your uncle, committed his trust to 
the bishops and clergy of his realm, for their visitations, as your 
grace now doth ; for those visitors always cloaked their vices and 
abuses, because they would not have their.own appear; but when 
his wajesty began. more diligently to look to his cure and kingly 
office, as well in those spiritual affairs, as he did before in the 
temporal, then tried he out all their abominations and abuses, and 
so, conform to God’s laws, hath eradicated and weed them out 
of his realm; and most of them which were notable houses, his 
majesty hath committed to better and more godly uses, Now 
Sir,” quoth f, “ to the second part of their profession, which is 
wilfal poverty : I am sure,” quoth I, “ your grace will bear me 
record that they might be called rather wilfully rich, than wil- 
fuliy poor ; for every of them is provided of a rich and quiet 
life ; they labour not for their living, but are rather fed by the 
labours of the poor, And as for obedience, | think surely they 
are obedient in heart to their chief captain, the bishop of Rome, 
but I trow they are not without bulls under lead, whereby they 
will claim to be exeemed from your obedience ; so that I cannot 
see that they do in any point observe any part of their profes- 
sions.” Oh,” quoth the king, “ God forbid that if a few be 
not good, for them all the rest should be destroyed. Though 
some be not,” quoth he, “there be a great many good; and the 
good may be suffered, and the evil must be reformed; as ye 
shall hear,” quoth he, “ that I shall help to see it redressed’ in 
Scotland, by God’s grace, if I brook life.” ‘* Sir,” quoth I, 
“ye must do as Christ saith, Ovnnis plantatio, quam non plantavit 
pater meus calestis, eradicabitur. And so,” quoth I, “ by my 
truth, ye mast weed them up by the root, as the king’s grace, - 
your uncle, hath done, or else ye shall never redress them,” 
« No,” quoth he, “I am sure mine uncle will not desire me to 
do otherwise, nor my conscience serveth me.” “ No Sir,” quoth 
I, “the king’s majesty, your uncle, doth advise you of those 
things, both for your honnor and profit, and proceeding of ah 
entire zeal, love, and affection, that his grace beareth towards 
you : and now, since your grace hath heard rhe same, ye may 
work therein as shall stand with your pleasure.” <“ Yea,” quoth 
he, “ I trust the king, mine uncle, will not be discontented with 
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me, though I do therein according to my conse ence: for, by my 
soul,” quoth he, * I will do nothing by my w JI that w Il displease 
him ; and whatseever tales or leasings liave been told his grace, 
or shall be hereafter of me, his grace *shall find me ay constant 
of my word and promise made to him.” 


The papers relative to Sir Ralph Sadler’s embassy to Scot- 
land in 1543, occupy nearly 200 pages of the first volume ; 
and throw much light on the state of parties in Scotland, and 
the disposition of the Scotch at the time. ‘The great object 
of Henry VLIL. was to have the young queen sent into England, 
and educated there till the period arrived for the consum- 
mation of the projected nuptials between her and his son 
Edward. Sir Ralph Sadler appears to have been indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to bring this to pass. But the ob- 
stacles in his way from the impetuous resistance of national 
prejudice, and the conflicting interests of the different parties, 
were too numerous to be overcome. Nor indeed had Henry 
himself sufficient temper and prudence to proceed gradually 
and leisurely to the accomplishment of his great design, which 
would probably have occasioned the union of the two king- 
doms at a much earlier period. Instead of conciliating the 
Scottish nobles, some of whom really were, and more of 
‘whom affected to be, favourers of his scheme, by well-timed 
presents and friendly admonitious, he could not suppress the 
ebullitions of his spleen, and often had recourse to menace 
and intimidation. 

James Hamilton, Ear! of Arran, the governor of Scotland, 
does not appear to have been altogether unfavourable to the 
match between Edward and the young princess ; but, in com- 
mon with the great majority.of the Scotch at that period, he 
was unwilling to trust her in the power of Henry; and if the 
treaty of marriage ‘as effected, he was anxious to have it in- 
corporated with such restrictions and conditions, as should se- 
cure as far as possible, the independent sovereignty and judica- 
ture of Scotland. But the Earl of Arran was himself one of 
those weak and unstable men, whose resolves are usually 
governed by the arguments of the last speaker, who are con- 
sequently the wayward and volatile agents of present impres- 
sions ; and who, if they be not destitute of rectitude, have 
too little firmness to preserve a consistent probity. His pro- 
fessions to comply to a certain extent with the wishes of 
Henry, and to promote the desired match, were very specious 
and fair to Sir Ralph Sadler, and were probably at the time, 
and as far as respected the immediate sensation, far from being 
insincere. But there was not sufficient solidity in the man 
to adhere to his present declarations, or to perform what he 
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professed. Other persons interposed who excited a different 
view of policy or of interest in his mind; and, while he 
fluctuated in uncertainty, that party which had most frequent 
and most familiar access to him, induced him ultimately to 
adopt that conduct which best accorded with their particular ia- 
clinations. His whole public life seems.tu have been a tissue 
of inconsistencies. He was alternately in the interest of 
England and of France ; and, after professing a great zeal for 
the reformation, he again reverted to the Catholic faith. 

Cardinal Bethune, « or Beaton, was the person, whose oppo- 
sition to the English match, and the success of his ein bassy, 
Sadler had most todread, ‘The interest of the cardinal was 
very great among the clergy ; and he seemed the soul of that 
party who were most anxious to prevent the alliance with 
England, and to preserve the ancient religious institutions of 
the realm. When the ‘English embassador arrived in Scot- 
land, he found the cardinal, owing tv the interposition of the 
Douglasses, confined in the castle of Dalkeith ; but he was 
not long afterwards transferred to Blackness, and, thence sent 
to his own castle at St. Andrew's. Sir Ralph Sadler endea- 
voured ineffectually to obtain permission to have him carried 
into England, where the governor would be safe from his 

ractices, and no fear need be entertained of the recovery of 

is liberty. ‘The governor replied, ‘ T'he cardinal had dever 
go into hell” But he assured Sir Ralph, that the cardinal 
‘should not come out of prison whilst he lived.’ Notwith- 
standing this assurance, we, soon after this, find the cardinal 
at liberty, and contriving means with the queen dowager, 
James the Vth’s widow, “the governor himself, the Earl of 
Huntley, and the French embassador who had lately arrived, 
to prevent the English match, and to retain Scotland in close 
amity with France. The French embassador, had: very pro~ 
vidently brought with him a sum of money to be distributed 
in such largesses among the Scottish nobles, as might induce 
them to cooperate with him in the accomplishment of bis 
designs. ‘Ihe embassador (La Brochey) had, at the same time, 
a commission to ‘ bestow yearly pensions’ among the partizans 
of his master. 

Sir Ralph Sadler had had one or two interviews with the 
queen dowager, previous to the arrival of the French embas- 
sador, when she professed a great readiness to promote the 
intended marrfge of her daughter with the heir of the Eng- 
lish crown, and endeavoured to impress the embassador with 

the belief that the governor was the great obstacle in the 
way, and that he was secretly determined to have the young, 
queen contracted to one of his own sons, Sadler seems to 
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have been, in some degree, duped by the artifice of this 
Intriguing woman, and to have given her credit for more 
sincerity than she deserved. But her real views became in a 
short time no longer doubtful, and she appeared in more open 
opposition to the English mterest. . 

One perplexing circumstance after another had arisen to 
frustrate the diligence of the embassador ; his sagacity had 
been eluded by a succession of intrigues ; he had been for 

"a time cajoled by promises which were either never intended 
to be kept, or which the parties had no means of performing ; 
till he seems to have become uncertain whether to consider a 
Frenchman or a Scot the greatest adept in dissimulation. 

In that part of this work, which relates to the embassy in 
1543, though the whole has a close reference to the trans- 
action of which we have just exhibited, rather the general 
features and spirit, than the particular outline, there are but 
few individual passages which are likely very much to imterest 
the reader when detached from the rest.. Weare yet un- 
willing to pass over the whole without exhibiting one or two 
specimens. ‘The following will, perhaps, answer this purpose, 
as well as any other passages which we could select. 


‘To my Lords of Surroxk, Parr, and Dunnam, 17th August, 
1543. , 

‘It may like your good lordships to understand that, I have 
received here of late your se:eral letters, and have foreborn'to 
write again, because 1 would have been glad to have some cer- 
tain matter to write of if it would be; but that, I trow, will never 
be had amongst those men here, their proceedings are so uncer- 
tain. And, now what appearance there is how things shali sucg 
ceed, you shall perceive by such letters as I write presenti 
herewith to the king’s majesty; but what will follow, God 
knoweth ; for I think never man had to do with such people. 
And where, in another of your before-written letters, ye write, 
ye fear the bottom of their purpose and agreement will not ap- 
pear till they shall have the king’s money in their purses; [ 
have also thought before of that matter, and by mine advice, 
if the king’s majesty shall resolve upon my last letters to send 
hither any money, according to the govercour’s desire, there 
shall be some stay made of his hbighness’s liberality in that be- 
half, till we see cause how it may be employed to good purpose, 
wherein it may please your lordships to give me your advice as 
the case shall require. Furthermore, amongst your said letters, 
I have received the special advertisements which it hked you to 
send me, whereof I shall make the best enquiry I can. Part 
thereof hath some appearance of truth, and part I know to be 
untrue. Butas I have sundry times written, it is hard to judge 
the end of those perplexed affairs till time reveal the same. 
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For ‘my part, I shall be as vigilant as I can. And though plain- 
ness and truth be oft times abused with subtilty and falsehood; 
yet in the end always truth triumpheth, when falsehood shall 
take reproach, and bear the burden of the same. Finally, 
where it appeareth by your said letters, that ye understand the 
young queen should be very sick ; neither the governour nor 
any man here knoweth thereof. Indeed she was sick of the 
small-pox, but she is perfectly recovered of the same more than 
ten days passed. And also peceiving by your said letters, that 
ye likewise understand that the said young queen should be 
wholly under the government of the cardinal and his complices, 
and under their strength; and that the Lords Livingston and 
Lindsay, favouring the governour, seeing they bear no stroke, 
would have come away, and the old queen stopped their bag- 
gage that they could not depart ; as your said letters do 
make mention. To say mine opinion, I think surely that she is 
in such custody asthe cardinal and his complices may dispose 
of her at his pleasure. For the dowager, the Earl of Montrose, 
and the Lord Erskine, be of that party ; and the castle is the 
dowager’s, whereof also the Lord Erskine is constable and 
‘ keeper, and hath the Keys of all the posterns and back-gates; 
so that, if they list to convoy her, it cannot ly in the yer of 
the Lords Livingston and Lindsay to impeach it; wherefore, 
they might indeed as well be away as there, But yet they nei- 
ther desired to go hence, nor did the dowager stop their baggage, 
as your said letters proport. Nevertheless,-the Earls of Glen- 
cairn and*Cassils, and also the Lords Maxwell and Somervail, 
to whom I have heretofore declared my opinion in that part; 
have assured me upon their honnors, that the Earl of Montrose 
and Lord Erskine will safely keep and preserve her for the time 
that the child shall be in their hands, for the which they be 
bound on their lives and heritages. 

t * Whatsoever trouble be within the realm, they say her said 
keepers be men of such honnor, as will undoubtedly discharge 
their loyalty in that behalf, and preserve her to be married in 
England, as was decreed by the parliament. This they say, but 
how it will prove, Ged knoweth, who,’ &c. . 


. The next extract is made from a letter of Sir Ralph Sadler 
to the Lords of the Privy Council, dated 30th October, 
1543, which relates principally to the predominance of the 
French faction in Scotland, and the growiug dislike to the 
idea of an Engjish sovereignty. 


‘The French embassador who remaineth still with the queen 
at Stirling, practiseth and laboureth by all the means he can, 
to interrupt the marriagé between ‘he young queen of Scotland 
and my lord prince’s grace, and to won a}! noblemen here to the 
devotion of France, and to make division .od extreme wars be- 
tween those two realms; for the maintenance, whereof is pros 
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mised by the said embassador, on the French king’s behalf, 
whatsoever aid they will requ.re against the next year, besides 
great rewards and yearly pensions, as is aforesaid ; which things 
the said dowager and cardinal do advance and set forth by all 
the means they can ; and also they labour to set an unity and 
agreement between the governour and Earl! of Lennox, the rather 
to join them together on the French party. Assuring your lord- 
ships, that, as far as I can see, the whole body of the realm, 
which of themselves they naturally do covet and desire. France 
they say hath always aided them with money and manition, as 
now they have promised more largely by that which they have 
brought. Whereas, on the other side, England, they say, seeketh 
nothing else but to bring them to subjection, and to have supe- 
riority and dominion over them ; which universally they do so 
detest and abhor, as in my poor opinion they will never be 
brought into but by force. And though such noblemen as pre- 
tend to be the king’s majesty’s friends here, could be contented 
as they say, that his majesty had the superiority of this realm ; 
yet I assure your lordships, to say as I think, there is not one of 
them that bath two servants or friends that is of the same mind, 
or that would take their parts in that behalf. Many, I think, 
when they shall perceive themselves unable to resist the king’s 
majesty’s power, very fear (which | call force) shall enforce them 
to yield to that thing, which they will never de, if they shall 
find themselves able to make their part good.’ 


After the ‘ embassy to Scotland in 1543, we have an ac- 
count of the expences of Somerset's expedition if the first 
year of Edward V1. which we have mentioned above. Next 
come three letters in the reign of Queen Mary, one of which 
is from ‘ Marve THE QUENE, and another from ‘ PHILLIP 
AND Marys THE QueENE.’ These two letters were ad- 
dressed to Sadler while he was living in retirement at his seat 
in Hertfordshire, and show that, though Sadler had profited 
by the recent speliation of the Catholic church, and was not 
reconverted to popery by the present change in the creed of 
the court, he was, nevertheless, regarded ‘with some degree 
of confidence by the government, and considered as a person 
on whose aid they might rely to preserve the public trans 
quillity, This is a very strong proof that be had not been 
an idle pupil in the school of diplomacy, nor a careless ob- 
server of the times; and that bis conduct was sufficiently 
discreet for his security in this perilous period. The remain- 
der of the first volume from p. 375 to 732, is filled with 
letters written during the war of the Scottish reformation, in 
1559—60. 

The reformation had made great progress in Scotland 
since the death of James the Fifth, in 1542, andthe return 
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of Mary to that kingdom from France in 1561. In 1557, 
the principal leaders of the Scottish reformers had entered 
into an association for the defence of thetr faith and for their 
common security, which they termed the ‘ Congregation of 
the Lord.” This league, which was at first kept secret, was 
generally known, and publicly avowed in 1559. The queeu 
regent made some ineffectual attempts to stop the propaga- 
tion of the new opinions. But her administration was too 
much subject to the evil genius of French counsellors; and 
her measures tended rather to augment than to stifle the flame. 
The arrival of John Knox in Scotland in 1559, added great 
strength to the party of the reformers. This spiritual chief- 
tain had been matured into a vigorous and imvincible- fanatic 
under the fostering care of the redoubted John Calvin at 
Geneva. Calvin had infused such principles into his Scot- 
tish pupil as aggravated the native ferocity of bis disposition, 
and fitted him in that half-barbarous period, to spread the 
mania of proselytism among his followers. Fanaticism al- 
ways borders closely on.iusanity; and, if they are not the 
same, it would often be difficult to say in what the difference 
consists. 4 

The reformers, inflamed by. the fury of Knox, set no 
bounds to their opposition to the established religion ; and if 
they attacked its intolerance, it was only to substitute their 
own intolerant system in its stead. The statesmen of the ca- 
binet of Elizabeth, though they were men of too much sobriety 
and good sense to approve all the violent proceedings of John 
Knox, and his adherents, yet they clearly discerned that the 
mass of strength which this party possessed, and the’ zeal 
with which it was animated, formed a very suitable instru- 
ment, at this critical juncture, for rescuing Seotland from 
a state of dependence on Fratice, and for-discouraging the 
hopes and preventing the attempts of the popish party-in this 
country, who seem generally to have esteemed the pretensions 
of Mary to the English crown preferable to the right.of El 
zabeth. When therefore the leaders of the ‘ Scottish Com 
gregation of the Lord,’ sent a deputation to solicit the aid of 
the English government, the politic Cecil very strenuously 
recommended a compliance with the object of the embassy. 
This wise minister drew up a very comprehensive and ela- 
borate memorial on this subject, which is very properly ine 
serted in this work, and is a most statesmanlike productiou. 

Sir Ralph Sadler was sent to Berwick im 1559, under an 
ostensible cammission with Sir James Croft and the Earl of 
Northumberland, to settle some disputes respecting the bor- 
ders, hut in reality to confer with the Scottish reformers whe 
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were in arms against the government, to animate their courage 
and afford them all necessary supplies. ‘The object of the 
English cabinet was to assist the reformers in such a clan- 
destine manner as might not embroil the two nations in a war. 


Thus in No. XII. Cecil says to Sir Ralph Sadler, 


‘In your conferences, me thinketh, the protestants there should 
be thus persuaded, that considering we be in peace with there 
enemyes, and may not conveniently breake without great injurye 
offered unto us, or evident commoditee thereby ensuing, that 
therefore they should devise such wayes, wherby they might be 
helped by us, and yet we to remayne in peace as we do.’ 


In No. XXXV. of the collection of letters relative to 
the Scottish reformation, in which Sir Ralph Sadler and his 
fellow commissioner, Sir James Croft, detail to Cecil the 
account of the circumstances, resources, and intentions of 
the reformists, which they had received from Mr. Balnares, 
who had been secretly deputed by the ‘ Lords of the Con- 
gregation’ for that purpose. It is not a little curious to 
observe, these anti-papistical religionists, who were professedly 
contending for nothing but liberty of conscience, confidentially 
declaring to the English agents, that ‘ whatsoever pretence 
they make, the principall marke they shute at, is, to make 
an alteracion of the state and auctoryte,’ or, in other words, 
to subvert the then established government. For a present aid 
in this god/y purpose, the English commissioners agreed to 
advance them the sum of 2000]. and made them the promise 
of a more liberal supply. 

The following is a letter of John Knox in the assumed 
name of John Sinclear to Sir John Croft : 


Ricut WorsuHirrutt, . 

‘ These are to advertise you, that upon Monday, the 17th of 
September, the lords of the congregacion departed from Sterling, 
where they had remayned certain dayes before, in consultacion 
upon thies present affaires. -Therle of Arrane being in their 
companye, they departed altogether, I saye, to Hamilton, to my 
lord duke, for reconsiliacion to be made betwixt him and summe 
lords and other gentlemen, whome, before, he and His freinds 
having authoritie, had offended. In that compayne departed 
bothe the men who last wer with you, together with the lurde 
of Graunge. God unite their harts in perfett love. Before I 
wrote unto you and unto Mr. Secretary, that oules summe sup- 
porte were made unto particular men, and ee to those 
whome I did notefie in writing, that impossible it ware unto 
them to serve in this action. For albeit that money, by the 
adversarie partie, largelie offred, coulde not corrupt them, yet 
shulde extreame povertie compell them to remayne at home; 
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for they ate so. super expended alreadie, that. they. are not hable 
to beare oute their trayne, dnd the same thing Lwrite unto yo 
again, requyering you to signifie the same to suche as tendre the 
furthéraunce “of this Cause. If any persuade you' that they 
wool, or tide" sttve  withoate supporte, they doo But détéyve. 

1. If [did not perfetlie understand their necessitie, 1 Woolde 
not Write So Préciselie ; for Pmothing doubte to obtéyne of then 
by the authoritie of God’s word, what lyeth ib their power j 
yea, if they coulde have money: uppon their lands; Ishulde . 
never solicitt, for them; but thé knowledge of their poveriie, 
and the desier which I have that the cause prosper, makith me 
bole to.speake my iudgement. If we lacke those, Sir, whome 
in my. former, lettres I expressed, our power wilt be weaker then 
men believe. Fraunce seaketh all meanes to make them freands, 
and to diminish our nombre,. Ye are not ignorast what povertie 
on the one parte, and money largelie offeréd upon the other 
parte, is hdble to persuade. Be advertised, and advertise you 
others, as you favour the succéss of the cause. 1 have doon what 
in me lyeth, that corruption entre not amongst them; and af 
my last departing ‘from them, I verelie beleve that they were of 
one myride, to promote the ¢ause’ enterprised, but the power of 
summe is suche as before I have expressed. One thing niust I 
suite of you, to witt, that dither by yourselfe or ells by Sit Rafe 
Sadleyr, to whome I could not write, because no acquayntaunce 
hathe been betwixt us, ye woolde procure a licence for my 
mother, Elizabeth Bowis, to visitt me, and to remayne with me 
for a season; the comfort of her conscieuce, whiche cannot be 
guyett without God’s woorde trulie preached, and his sacraments 
rightelie ministred, is the cause of her request, and of my care, 
The castell of Edinburghe hath narrowlie eskaped betrayen 
but nowe, I hope, it be in better assurance; because the q 
and her Frénche counsaille ate disapoyntid of their purpose itt 
that bihalfe. They have began to foriefie Leyht. eir soul- 
diers supplie the place of pioneers, for augmentation of their 
wagis. As other things occurrith, ge shall be’ advertised. And 
thus I commit you to the protection of the Ommipotent. From 
_ St. Androwes, the xxj of September, 1559. ; 
Your’s to his power, 

‘ Joun Srxcizar? 


In No. CLIT. we find Cecil in a letter ‘to Sir R. Sadie 
and Sir James Croft,’ intimating his dissatisfaction with the 
headstrotig proceedings of the Scottish reformists; and ex- 


pressing @ particular dislike of Knox. 


‘ I assure you,’ says the wise secretary; ‘ I fear much the lack 
of the protestants. ‘I mean not only in substance of er, bat 
also of understanding. Of all others, Knoze’s name, if it benot 
Goodman’s, is most odiose here ; and therefore I wish no mention 
of him hither, 3 

wir. Rev. Vol..21, October, 1910. M 
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In the note at the bottom of the page Mr. Scott says, 
¢ on account of their Geneva discipline, and particularly from 
Knox’s republican tenets.’ We suspect that Elizabeth had 
conceived a bitter antipathy to Kn.-, from a book which 
he had written against the ‘ monstrous regiment of tumen,’ 
which must have been singularly offensive to this high-minded. 
female autocrat. In another place Cecil says, ‘ Surely I lyke 
pot Knoxe’s audacite.’ ‘ His writings do no good here,’ &c. 

In the numerous letters in this part of the work, there are 
very few which will excite much curiosity or be read with much 
interest. Some of them are very trifling, and throw no 
light whatever on the transactions of the period to which 
they relate. The general impression which the whole wilt 
leave on the mind of the reader after a patient perusal, is an 
increased conviction of the discreet and cautious, but wise 
and salutary policy of Elizabeth and her ministers. The 
economy of Elizabeth, which, at times, approaches the con- 
fines of parsimony, so as almost to obstruct the accomplish- 
ment of her wisest councils, is also very distinctly pourtrayed ; 
and forms a very striking contrast with the lavish expenditure 
of after times. Sadler, throughout the whole of his nego- 
eiations with tlre Seottish reformists, is but scantily supplied 
with money, though money is, for some time, the only species 
of aid which he is permitted to impart. And this aid does 
not appear altogether to have amounted to ten thousand 
pounds, which, making the greatest allowance for the de- 
pretiation of money since that period, strongly characterizes 
the frugal disbursements of Elizabeth, and the singular pos . 
verty of the Scotch, to whom such a subsidy, if so it may be 
called, was an important gcquisition. On one occasion we 
find Sadler entrusting the lord of Ormeston with 10001. for 
the use of the po | of ghe Cungrtegation. Ormeston, on 
his road to the reformists, was waylaid by the Earl of Both- 
well, and despoiled of his treasure. When the English mi- 
nisters become acquainted with this mischance, we perceive 
even Cecil himself unwilling for some time, to divulge it to 
his mistress.—See Vol. Ll. 573. 

In the letters which relate to the period of 1559—460, it is 
evident that policy rather than piety impelled the succour in 
money, and subsequently in men, with which the English go- 
vernment furnished Jolin Knox and his formidable host 
~ against the then Scottish establishments both in ehurch and 
state. Elizabeth herself seems to have had no dislike to the 
splendour and variety of the popish rites; and the English 
liturgy retains munrerous vestiges of the popish mass book. 
The violent proceedings of the Scottish reformers mugt have 
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excited the disgust of the sober religidnists in the English 
cabinet. But, like wise men, they viewed the matter as a 
question of state; and they saw it much more safe for this 
country, that Scotland should fall under the sway of a fana- 
tical presbytery, than of a popish clergy and government 
under the influence of Frahce. Had the popish party, at 
this time, prevailed ‘over the Lords of the Congregacion,: it 
would have been only by the help of French money and 
French troops. The French would consequently have ob- 
tained a firm footing in Scotland, and they would have made 
use of that country, as they had often heretofore done, as an 
instrument of hostility to this kingdom, and perhaps ultimately 
of its subjugation. Had not France about.this period been 
herself distracted with civil and religious feuds, there can be 
no doubt but that she would have furnished more ample and 
efficacious means of repressing the attempt of the reformers © 
to subvert both the church and state; and Elizabeth would 
then have found it necessary to be less calculating and nig-° 
gardly in. her aid both in money and in men. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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Arr. VIIL—The Lower World, a Poem, in four Books, 
_ with Notes by Mr. Pratt. 1810. 





WHOEVER advocates the cause of virtue and -humanity 
is sure to find a favourable audience ; it matters not that his 
arguments be weak, or the language in which they are de- 
veloped be tame and inexpressive : the subject alone com- 
mands our attention, and our feelings and prejudices mould 
into eloquence that which is, in fact, mere common-place 
rhapsody. It is on this principle alone that we can account 
for the praise lavished on some men, and some writings, 
whose dulness must otherwise have consigned them to ob- 
livion ; it is thus that men who pour out their tedious hour- 
long stream of trite declamation on the liberty and the rights 
of the people, are styled energetic orators; and that stringers 

ether of respectable truisms against debauchery aud infi- 
delity, such as Dr. Beattie, Mrs. Trimmer, and Mrs. Hane 
nah Moore, are called philosophers. ‘These remarks instantly 
suggested themselves to us, when we recollected the fame 
which Mr, Pratt has acquired by this and by his former 
publications ; but we would not be understood to apply thent 
to Mr. Pratt without very considerable deductions. Mr. P, 
has certainly had the uniform Soy or good fertune of choes- 
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ing such popular subjects as those to which we have alluded; 
but he has unquestionably other claims to public approbation, 
He has information, sagacity, feeling, and wirat may be said 
to comprehend all three, he has taste { still we think that had 
the subjects of his works been less judiciously, shall we say, 
or luckily, chosen, he would not have attained so much lite- 
rary reputation, The present’work especially, we think, must 
owe its fame rather to the popular nature of its subject than 
to the soundness of its reasoning, or the beauty of its style. 
Mr. P. is certainly a minor poet; he has none of the ¢om- 
manding power of genius. ‘The ‘ niens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum,’ are no part of his composition; but then 
he has some command of language, some power of illastra- 
tion, and an easy flow of versitication, which entitle him to a 
very respectuble rank among that class of poetical writers of 
whom we think Horace speaks with too much severity when 
he says that neither *‘ men, nor gods, nur columns allow 
them.” 

The poem before tis is intended to reprobate the cruelties, 
exercised towards that part of creation which Mr. P. quaintly 
calls ‘ The Lower World ;’ and seems to have been occa- 
sioned hy Lord Erskine’s-bill on ihe same subject. There 
certainly cannot be a nobler exertion of the intellect than to 
enforce either by the tongue or the pen the sacred duty of 
mercy ; and therefore we give uur uiqualified approbation to 
the principle of the bill: but we think that there are many 
virtues which can never be inculcated by penal statutes, and 
their necessary train of informers, spies, and false-swearers, 
It will be said that the opposite vices may be prevented; 
we think not effectually, nor even in any degree without in- 
troducing a greater evil than the one sought to be remedied. 
‘ The merciful map is mercifel to his beast’ from the pure 
motive of mercy alone; the cruel man finds his advantage 
so inseparably connected with his duty, that he will not be 
disposed to use any unnecessary rigour; indeed Lord Erskine 
says himself that he ‘ defies any man to point out any one 
abuse of a brute, which is property, by its ewner, which is 
not directly against his own interest.’ This then we think a 
sufficient answer to the bill, should we say nothing of its 
éxtreinely partial confinement to particular classes of peeple, 
and even to particular species, of brutes; and therefore we 
believe; notwithstanding the assertions of Mr. P. (p. 97} 
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* Mediocribus essepoetis 


Non homiues, non dii, nea concessere columna, i 
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4 
that the late Mr. Windham was perfectly serious in his op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. P. at p. 24, makes an ingenious kind of an attempt to 
deprecate the severity of criticism by descanting on the righ- 
teousness of his motives, and with reference to the excellence 
of the theme which his muse has here chosen to embeilish, 
he says in language more polite than what we literary cen 
sors are used to, that ‘ Critics are men and will befriend her 
here.” We will befriend her then; but, as friends have the 
privilege of blaming those whom they commend, we must 
preface our panegyric on particular passages by a slight cen- 
sure on the design of the poem We do not see what dd- 
vantage will arise from it; it displays an elaborate collection 
of indisputable truistns, and a serious reprobauon of some 
such glaring cruelties, as nove but the very lowest, most ig- 
norant, and most depraved minds: could think of defending. 
‘Where then we ask is the utility of this poetic appeal to 
humanity? Butchers and drovers do not read verse ; Supith- 
field and Clare-market are haunts where the Musex, should 
they be inclmed to visit them, are not likely to find an hos- 
pitable reception: yet, to all other men. and in all other 
places, this poem cannot but appear.a mere tedious compi- 
lation of thread-bare and useless remarks. Indeed Mr. Pratt 
himself seems to be’ somewhat of our opinion, for he says, 


‘ The just, tis true, no advocate require, 

Or from the sage’s force, or posts fire; 

Ere that e@h point the moral, tls the song, 

Nature has borne sublimer truths along,’ &c.—P. 16, 


But, continues Mr. P. 


——*‘ The dread human savage still untam’d 
Boast of the Higher World, yet unreclaimed; 
Qh! for a law that monster to enchain, 

Who boasts the luxury of giving pain.’—Ib. 


Now, as to this sort.of beings, there are, we think, very few 
of them, and they are by no means the buast of the Higher 
World; but even those few whose ignorance anid profligacy 
are delighted by fighting cocks and nduig borses to death, 
will never be reclaimed by the sweet influences of poetry, for 
one of the following reasons: either they cannot read, or, if 
they can, they read only the Sporting Calendar ; and, as to a 
law for them, Mr. P. knows very well that these are the very 
—_ who would be exempted from the operation of the 
aw, to which he alludes. 

But, after all, utility is no fair criterion of poetry; its 
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chief, and as many critics have thought, its only ohject should 
be to please. On this ground Mr. P. presents fair claims to 
approbation : throughout all his works he has ever appeared 
to us an ingenious, pleasing writer, tinctured only with a | 
little affectation of sentiment; his powers of pleasing do not 
seem at all diminished in the present poem, of which we 
shall give some account, and extract such passages as have 
delighted us most in the perusal. It is divided into four 
books, in which the poet employs all the arguments and il- 
lustrations which experience and histcry can supply to re- 
commend mercy, and to establish his point of procuring le- 
gislative interference. In one place he is carried away; by 
the enthusiasm either of benevolence or poetry, into a rather 
ludicrous personification. He supposes the’ whole brute 
Creation congregated together at the bar of the House of 
Commons, as they were heretofore in Noah's ark ; and with 
human voice speaking altogether, and petitioning that august 
assembly, to pass Lord Erskine’s bill or any bill of similar 
tendency. This appears to us to be a gigantic absurdity ; 
and we hope never again to see Mr, P.’s good sense so misled 
by that most dangerous and most deluding figure of speech, 
personification. ‘This however is the worst instance of the 
imock-pathetic which his book contains; and in contrast to it 
- we will present the reader with the following pleasing pic- 
ture of the tender fidelity of the dog. Mr. P. thus addresses 
the brutal owner of the ijl-used, but affectionate animal ; 


‘ Wretch! could’st thou see him when thy useless breath 
At last shall give thee to the grasp of death, 

When haply thy sole mourner fix’d he stands, 

Watches thy couch and licks thy barbarous hands ; 
Those hands that long have tried their force to prove 

Thy heart was dead to pity, truth, and love. 

Ah! could’st thou view him, seem to * ook a prayer, 

Or heave the moan that seem’d to * speak despair ; 

Then follow sad thy body to the grave; 

There + each extremity of hunger brave ; 

Nor quit the spot till famine, fraud, or force 

Drove him awhile to quit thy much-lov’d corse ; 

Soen to return—enamour’d of the spot— 
Thy savage nature, rage and stripes forgot ; 





* We print these words in italics becanse Mr. P. has; we ourselves are 
perfectly unable to find the reason. There is no point in them, and if there 
were, this is a bad way of porting it out. We have committed the same 
fault ourselves to give Mr. P. an opportunity of révenge. 


+ Query which is which ? 
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fould’st thou see this, perchance one tear would start, 

One brief compunction:stir thy stony heart ; 

Then might’st thou wish ingratitude forgiven, 

And dread, that crime of hell, to show offended ass 
2. . 29. 


Mr. P. shews considerable knowledge of pathetic writing 
by the above minute enumeration of tender circumstances, 


nor have we any thing to object to the ge except the 
needless Alexandrine with which it satin 
The following description of the horse is spirited : | 


* See how yort courser, unconstrained and free, 
Grateful repays his. hour of - liberty ; 
Leaps from his couch upon the verdant ground 
And wakes an echo at each glad rebound : 
He loves’ his master’s figure, loves his call, 
- And not reluctant, follows to the stall, 
No slavish curb, no fetter he requires, 
. A patron beckons and a friend inspires ; ® 
Even when in chains so gentle is the sway, 
With service pleas’d, in bondage he is gay; 
Bends to the saddle, chathps the bit in sport, 
And seems the burden of his lord to court ; 
"From dawn to pightfail traverses the land, 
Cheer’d by the well-known voice and fondling hand.’ 
. : Pp. 59—60, 


We have mentioned above that Mr. P. possesses consi- 
derable feeling; we cannot give a better proof of the truth - 
of this remark than by quoting the subsequent ge, in 
which he goes beyoud himself in his delightful dlination of 
parental joy at the birth of a first son. 


‘ Soon as the long-wish’d gift—an heir appears; 
Nature comes smiling thro’ her graceful tears ! 
Comes in a mother’s form, and gives the boy 
To a glad father’s arms, and all is joy? 

The pangs maternal change to speechless bliss, 
And that immortal moment, when the kiss, 
The frst fond kiss the infant’s lip receives 
Unconscious of the transports that it gives ; 
The new emotions thronging to the heart, 
What future moment shall such joy impart 


Mr. P. intimates that this is his last offering to the Muses ; 
he may say of himself that he has passed ‘ nee turpem se- 
nectam nec cithara carentem.’ The Muses no doubt have 
been pleasant companions to him; but, if he will give up 
their fellowship we will not violently object to it. ‘ We re- 
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collect what Horace says, ‘ Solve senescentem mature sony 
equum,’ &c. and though wedo not perceive the least decay 
in.Mr. P.’s faculties, yet we applaud his wisdom and reso- 
Jution (for we know how difficult it is for a poet to relinquish 
his darling art) in this timely retreat from Parnassus, he could 
not have Jeft a more grateful, memento bebind him than this’ 
poetical and pathetic appeal to humanity. 

Before we dismiss this article we must notice one or two 
faults, which we have discovered in this poem. Though it 
cannot tend to correct Mr. P.’s errors, it may prevent a 
similar offending in those, whom his example might other- 
wise seduce. The first is, that with a great deal of feeling, 
Mr. P. affects more than the subject warratits. ‘This might 
be proved by many instances, but the glaring one we havé 
given of the brute assembly at the House of Commons is 
quite sufficient. 

Another is that to raise his. subject he has recourse to 
swelling amplifications, which cast a hue of ridicule over 
what they are intended to adorn. We shall give as an ex- 
— the following magnificent circumlocution for Smith- 

eld: 


* Next view him * on the spot, long stain’d by power, 
Sad monument of England’s darkest hour; < 
Where hecatombs of human victims bled, 

As bigot rage the sanguine edict spread ; 

While fatal zeal usurp’d religion’s name, 

Dire scene !. devoted still to England’s shame ; 

The fell+ banditti there each other meet 

For the Brute-Demon there has fixed bis seat, 

And though for merey England has a tear, 

A hand, a heart, the Demon riots there.’—p. 35—6. 


Besides the amplification to-which we above alluded, these 
lines are reprehensible for the very tasteless personification of 
the Brute- Demon which they present. 


« The happy father would that joy declare, 
Where it bestowed while thunders rent the air; 
And summer seem’d to rise on winter’s morn, 
Tis nature’s jubilee—a son is born !’—p. 73. 


The two followmg lines, where the bard is alluding to hie 
advanced age, seem to us yery pleasing and even poetical : 


‘ While Time prepares his sweeping scythe to bring, 
And cover with his pwn the poet’s wing.’-—p. 79. 





* The ox, t+ Query butchers or drovers. 
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We hope that period may be far distant—for a life spent 
in the stady and pursuit @f benevolence (we speak of Mr. 
P. only from the uniform tenor of his writings, we nevér 
have even seen him), cannot end without a very serious 
chasm in society. : } 

We cannot conclude our extracts better than with Mr. 
P.’s laudatory address to his country; we trust the praise is 
not bestowed without reason. 


‘ And thou! as oft the raptur’d muse has sung, 
Devote.te thee since first the lyre she strung; 

E’en to the hour that warns her now to part, 

O may her last fond offering reach thy heart; 

Yes, thou rever’d and sympathizing land, 

First to extend thy ever-helping hand. 

Oft aas thy tender pity temper’d power, 

Rais’4 even vice in dark misfortene’s hour ; . 
Brought timely succour to the hapless slave, 

And snaich’d pride’s destin’d victim from the grave ; 
Not conquest’s only, thine compassion’s isle, 

A truth thy miriads sanction with a smile ; 
Bulwarks of strength! when warm’d to mercy’s laws 
These myriads mercy calls to aid her gentle laws, 
And ah! when homefelt or when foreign storms 
The chequer’d scenery of life deforms, 

Folly and vice the darkling prospect shroud 

And wrap thy virtues in an awful cloud; 

Thro’ threat’ning tumults, like tornados fell 

Life’s wholesome breeze to hurricane should swell ; 
Or more portentous-of some il] profound 

Thé silence that is felt should brood around; =~ 
While charities like these shal! pour the ray, 

And shed their lustre o’er fair England’s day, 

Still mid the nations, towering o’er the rest, 
Honour’d shall be ber deeds, her name be blest.’—p. 88, 89. 


Mr. Pratt has another fault which is to us extremely 
disgusting: he is. too fond of callimg names: he abounds with 
apostrophes to ¢ tyrants vile,’  blasphemers,’ ¢ champions of 
ruffian bands,’ ‘ haughty culprits, tyrannous and base,’ ‘ dim- 
sighted bards,’ ‘ philosophers more blind,’ which last class, 
he says also aré ‘ false and impious, and te Heaven ingrate.’ 
This senseless invective,is very much in the style of Beattie’s 
Essay on Truth, and is the weak resource Of a petty mind, 
angry with the arguments which it cannot refute; it is the 
very worst sort of expletive to which a poet can have re~ 
course; it is very vulgar and very easy. We were | " 
therefore to meet with so much of it in Mr. P. whose be- 
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nevolence and candour we should have thought would pre- 
clude such stupid indignation, and whose taste would not 
admit such vulgarity. We cannot conclude without noticmg 
the profusion of panegyric with which Mr. P. salutes his 
brother poets. He has brought together all the writers of 
verse, good, bad, or indifferent, and mixed then: without any 
attention to their rank, which we think will not be very gra- 
tifying to those of the first rate. ‘Thus we imagine that 
Campbell, Scott, and Moore will not feel themselves ho- 
noured with the company of Polwhele, Vhel«all, or even the 
renowned ‘ bard of Armageddon.’ + Nor is his praise always 
correct; for he talks seriously of the sublimity of Pindar— 
not the Theban—but Peter Pindar of facetious * memory. 
This rather startled us; we expected some ingenious paradox 
on ridicule being a source of the sublime, though Longinus 
happengd to omit it in his catalogue. We svon however 
found ourselves relieved from the appre heaston of being com=- 
pelled to wade through any such acute sophistry, by Mr. P.’s 
referring us to Peter’s Sonnets for sublimity. Never was 
this word hackneyed and misapplied as it has been on a 
thousand occasions, so grossly misplaced as in the present 
instance. Peter’s sonnets have certainly their prettinesses ; 
but as to sublimity you might as well search for it in the 
€ Little Charm of placid mien’ of Ambrose Phillips, or in 
the delicate Cantilenas of Sansouci Dibdin. 

We now take our leave of Mr. P.; we have found him a 
pleasant companion, and have no doubt that he possesses 
many amiable qualities. 
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Art. 1X.— An Address addressed to the Lincolnshire 
Benevolent Medical So-iety, at their Anniversary Meet- 
ing in 1809 Containing an Account of the Pemak 
ings lately adopted to improve Medical Science, and an 
Exposition of the intended Act for regulating Medical 
Education and Practice. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, comprising the Acts of Henry VIII. and the 
Correspondence had with the public Bodies; together 
with the legal Opinion of an eminent Counsel on the 
Subject of Medical Regulation, &c. By Edward Hare 
rison, M.D: FR. ALS. kd. Member of the R. Med. 
and R. Phys. Soc. of Edinburgh, of Med. Soc. of Lon- 
don, &c. Published by the unanimous Request of the 
Meeting. 8vo. Bickerstaff, 1810. 7s. 
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* Wesay ‘ memory, for Peter has written nothing facetious of late years 
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Arr. X.—Observations on the Profession and Trade of 
Medictne, as practised by Physicians, Surgeons, Apo- 
thecaries, Chymists, and Quacks of the MetropoGs and 
throughout the Country of Great Britain. By Jere- 
miah Jenkins, Ey. late Practitioner in Medicine. No 
Publisher. 1810. 






THE faculty of medicine, considered as a whole, is com- 
posed of discordant materials. At the head we have a species 
of haute noblesse, the regulars, or more properly speaking, 
the super-regulars, consisting of the English academies, the 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin doctors. * These are the 
fellows of the College of Physicians. Next come the li- | 
centiates, doctors of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, &c. 
These are regulars of the second order. Many of them are 
as well, some of them perhaps better informed than the ma- 
jority of super-regulars, and therefore enjoy, as they are well 
entitled to do, as high a degree of public favour, and as ample 
professional emoluments as any of the strictly academical doc- 
tors. But they have mostly been in very narrow circum- 
stances in early life; many of them have served apprentice- 
ships, and have gained their subsequent education in the 
cheapest ways. The supremely regular gentlemen are apt to 
Jook upon them with an air of superiority; an affectation 
which naturally begets a secret heart-burniug and enmity, and 
often breaks out into open acts of hostility and ill-will. 
Lastly come the apothecaries, a set of men who are for the 
most part without education, and with very scanty knowledge 
either of diseases or the operations of medicine. And yet 
these men are the real physicians of the lower and middle 
classes of life; and it is one amongst the many strange ab- 
curdilies of human society, that the greater share beyond all 
comparison of a practice, the exercise of which is thought 
to require regular instruction, study, reflection, and a stock of 
various and recondite information, should be in the hands of 
persons, who are without education, without the habits which 
form the art of thinking, and who, conscious of their incom< 
petence, have recourse to the aid of theory, in all circum- 
stances of difficulty, where the want of success would be as- 
cribed by the Jookers on to the ignorance of the practitioner. 

Such is the corps, authorised by the laws to exercise 
medicine for gain. But in’ spite of all their efforts they 
cannut monopolize the practice ; and we find them constantly 
breathing out doleful lamentations against the iutrusions of 
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quacks, the increase of quack medicines, and the degraded 
€ondition of a regular faculty. 

Dr. Harrison has been for some years at the head of an 
Association proposing to introduce a reform in the practice 
of medicine. After circulating many papers, ealling mu- 
merous meetings, and filling the me: al journals with ac- 
counts of their proceedings “and reso lutions, this gentleman 
and his associates have at length produced a bill for the 
regulation of medicine, which it 1s intended to present to the 
consideration of the legislature the next session of parla 
ment, provided a fund can be raised to defray the expense. 
And this oration of Dr. Harrison is chiefly intended, to in- 
form the Benevolent Medical Society of the steps which 
have been taken to promote their views. 

We cannot think that the society bas been very happy in 
the choice of their great agent and delegate. Dr. Harrison 
does not appear to us to possess aclear head nor profound 
views. We have rarely. met with writing which evinces 
greater confusion of ideas, than parts of this address. In 
the very exordium we meet.with the following. curious spe 
cimen of the dottor’s reasoning powers. 


‘ It has often been observed that medical men afe most regarded 


in rude and infant states. Artoug the natiens of antiquity they 
were even deena d worthy of divine honours; and im France, at 
this moment, they ae much esteemed for the.r acknowledged 
importance to the civil and inilitary de partments. « As society 
grows complicated and artificial, the faculty are more likely 
gradually to lose their influence and respectability ; because, 
while all other classes of the pegple are virtually represented in 
the national assemblies, they alone, from the nature of their 
Vocations, are precluded from any share in legislative delibe- 


> 
rations a 


Surely never were.so many contracicfious and absurdities 
huddled together in the course of a few short lines, We are 
not absolutely certain whether the writer nieans to satirize or 
exalt his prof ssion. ‘ Medical men are most regarded in 
rude states. ‘True—they are priests and conjurers ; their 
cures are ai ralets, charms, and incantations ; ignorance, fear, 
and superstition made them objects of stupid adniiration and 
blind confidence ; und crafty knaves became when dead the 
objects of worship to thei uy deluded votaries— and in France 
they are’ much esteemed,’ &c._ Happy specimen of the trae 
art of sinking! But is France a rude and infant state ? 
Is the state of society there simple aud -inartificial? for we 
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find that in the opposite state of society medical men ‘ gra- 
dually lose their influence and réspect&bility.’ How so? If 
we believe their own accounts, the art of medicine is every 
day arriving at greater perfection. | New medicines are évery 
day introddced ;* our ‘doctors “are nore learned and more 
skilful, and more wise. than all their predecessors, Hippo- 
crates, Sydenham, and Bocrhaave, were merely drivellers 
compared to our modern /Esculapn; and we wonder how it 
happens that our church-yards' are still so crowded with the 
carcases of the old, the young, and the middle-aged, just the 
same as in the times of our forefathers. But to let that pass; 
we will take fos granted, that while medical men are become 


more respectable, they ure really less respected. This is - 


singularly unfortunate; but the case is, says Dr. Harrison, 
other classes are virtually represented whilst they alone ate 
not really represented. What?-has not every rich contractor, 
every bloated bishop, and every pursy and wheezing lord his 
favourite doctor whiv 1s their oracle, when they want to get rid of 
the overflovings of the bile, when they have crammed theme 
selves itito an apoplexy, or swilled themselves into a dropsy, 
or raked themseives into an atrophy? These are the virtual 
representatives of the faculty; whilst they have. the ear_and 
confidence of princes, peers and privy counsellors, how can 
they be oppressed, os their interests or honour disregarded? 
Js it to be feared that these wise and exalted personages will 
not be equally feady aud willing to repel all hostile attacks 
from their death-averting doctors? But it would seem that 
Dr. Harrison would. have our doctors and apothecaries be 
themselves the icgislators. In such a case we should have 
rare work indeed. Woe-be to the unhappy quacks; Newgate 
and Botany Bay would soon be crowded with them. We 
should expect to see informations filed in the King’s Bench 
against the patients who refused to swallow (or at least te 
pay for) six draughts per diem, and mandamuses issued for 
the administration of glysters. Those who died refractory 
(without the aid of doctor or apothecary) should be denied 
the obsequies of the church, and beesburied like suicides it 
the king’s highway, aii 
The reformers of medicine, the gentlemen who profess 
‘ an abxious desire to see the profession placed upon that high 
ground, which: the importance of its functions, and intimate 
connection with society so ,imperiously demand,’ seem to 
belong entirely to the’ class of licentiates. Those who sus- 
pect that their pretensions to dignity are disputable are always 
the most teuacious of etiquette and touchy about privileges. 
These gentlemen are very angry with their collegiate brethrem 
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that they appear unwilling to cooperate with them. The 
present degraded state of medicine is ascribed 


* to the mistaken views of a few selfish and interested men, who 
forgetting the duties of their high station, have been led to 
“suspect that a strict inquiry into their official conduct, might 
ultimately prove injurious to themselves. These are the people, 
who indifferent to the dignity of therr art, and what is infinitely 
of more importance, the lives of their fellow-citizens, are occu- 
pied solely in promoting their own aggrandisement. By their 
fruits we may judge of them. Examine I beseech you the mode 
of licencing, for home and for country practice! look to their 
printed lists, where you will see members possessing the same 
titles, and having the same duties to discharge, arranged into 
fanciful classes unconnected with professional merit,’ &c. 


All these inuendos are very clear; no one can mistake the 
objects of them, though they betray more fretfulness than 
judgment or knowledge. But let Dr. Harrison speak out, 
and we do not doubt that he will be answered. In the mean 
time let us examine for a moment, what are the grievances 
of which the reformers complain; and what is the remedy 
which they propose to apply to them. 

The grievances we find enumerated in the 26th page of 
the Doctor’s address, It is complained, that medical and 
surgical diplomas are conferred upon ignorant persons ; that 
medical practitioners are too numerous, from the facility of 
exercising the profession with an -incompetent education ; 
that therefore professional emoluments are too low; that 
established practitioners are shoved out of their business by 
army and navy surgeons ; that dangerous impostors (quacks, 
we presume) engrogs a considerable share of medical and 
surgical practice ; that quack medicines are vended to an in- 
credible amount; and that chymists act as apothecaries, both 
compounding medicines, and prescribing for the sick. 

It is really ludicrous to read this list of grievances, and to 
compare the professions of these reforming gentlefolks with 
the obvious purpose oftheir proceedings. If you would be- 
lieve them, the good of the community, a tender regard te 
the public health, is their polar star; but the mode of ob- 
taining this most desirable end is, risum teneatis? by in- 
creasing their own emoluments, and driving tlieir competitors 
out of the field. A very candid correspondent of the doctor’s 
frankly admits this. ‘ We have,’ says he, ‘ an evident pecu- 
niary interest in accomplishing the proposed reform.’ From 
what we have observed of the actuating principles of ‘ our 
most noble regular faculty,’ we cannot but suspect that thie 
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* evident pecuniary interest, is the main spring that has set 
them so briskly in motion. But let them speak for them- 
selves, and tell us plainly what they would beat. ‘ It is 
desirable,’ they say, and we presime, therefore, they intend, 
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‘ Ist. Tosuppress, or at least to restrain empirical practice. 

‘2dly. To prevent the admission of mean and low persons, 
by a fine on all certificates of qualification. 

‘3dly. To compel future practitioners of every description 
to undergo a suitable education, and to submit to proper exami- 
nations before they are suffered to engage in any branch of the 
profession.’ 


We will examine a little these several professed objects. 
As to empyricism—We think, that without any legislative m-~ 
terference or any measures of coercion by the existing autho- 
rities, empyricism, as far as regards practitioners, is exceed- 
ingly on the decline. ‘There is certainly a number of low 
and obscure empyrics, who earn a scanty livelihood by prac- 
tising among vulgar,or weak-minded persons ; but the general 
diffusion of information and increasing good sense of the 
community, have banished such persons from all intercourse 
with the superior and middie ranks of life. If we read 
Goodall’s Vindication of the College of Physicians, we shall 
be astonished at the impudent and illiterate wretches who, i m 
former times; were patronized by privy councellors, prime 
ministers, and lords and ladies of the first quality. It is clear 
that the censors of the college were obliged to be very cir- 
cumspect in attacking those vermin, from fear of offeuding 
their powerful patrons. We believe too, that in the last 
reign there were some celebrated empyrics, rolling about in 
their gilded chariots and jostling the regular physician in bis 
daily circuits. Was not br. Ward patronized by George the 
Second? But, in these days no such characters are to be 
met with. ‘The quack doctor, a personage who formerly 
figured so much on the stage, and certainly m_ private life, is 
a being vo more to be met with. Is there one in London at 
this moment who keeps a carriage ? We have heard of the great 
fortunes of Solomon and Brodum ; but these fortunes have 
been made, not by the practice of the men, but by the sale 
of their medicines. We want, therefore, no act of parlia- 
ment for the suppression of quacks of this description. As 
to the obscure and humble quack, we must be very sure that 


he is not as well informed aud as useful in his calling as the 


common race of apothecaries, before we can allow that he 
eught to be interdicted and suppressed by. violence. Most 
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of them ate, no doubt, impudent impostors. But is the 
profession itself so pure and untainted ? 

As to the sale of empirical medicines, the case is fur dif- 
fefent. We believe that the quantity that is consumed ig 
indeed very great, and besides the nostrums of quacks never 
was more medicine consumed without the advice of regular 
practitioners. But we do not know that this is a great evil 
m itself, nor do we think the profession very discreet im their 
declamations against the baleful effects of quack medicines. 
These medicines are not essentially different from the ordi- 
nary official preparations. Both the good and the harm they 
do are greatly exaggerated. Nostrums get into repute ex- 
actly as practitioners themselves do. People either really 
find or fancy they find benefit from them. ‘They recommend 
them, therefore, to others, and we wish to know what power 
on earth has a right to prevent me from taking what | believe 
will do me good? If any Jaw is at all requisite it is, that 
the composition of every medicine should be faithfully dis- 
closed before it should be suffered to be publicly vended, 
Then if persons swallowed deleterious drugs, they would do 
it with their eyes open. 

But we doubt whether even this regulation would in the 
present state of society really promote human bappiness. Let 
us consider the miserably imperfect state of the medical art. 
Except in acute diseases, in which after all the diseased com- 
monly get through by the strength of their constitutions ; 
medicine is utterly inefficient, except as a palliative, anda 
very imperfect one too, Numbers are languishing under 
long, tedious, and painful maladies, and at last die in spite of 
all that can be done for them by medicine. Multitudes are 
the perpetual victims of hypochondriacal and nervous dis- 
eases, which are thought to be imaginary, but which most 
probably originated either in a defective organization, or an 
erroneous diet. Men will not quietly submit to suffer. They 
go from physician to physician, and try drug after drug. If 
they gain no relief, with what face can physicians or their 
underlings pretend to control the wills of unhappy beings, 
whose sufferings are a reproach to their pretensions? They 
must sbe amused and gratified, and fed with vain hopes and 
assurances, that will never be realized. Humanity almost 
demands this concession to poor, weak, frail, and sinking be- 
ings. Ina word, they must be deceived. - Suffer them then 
to fly to the comfort of wonder-working restoratives, and 
infallible nostrums. But let the composition be a profound 
secret ; for otherwise, alas! the charm is at end; they will, 
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find that their panacea is either some inert trifle; or somé 
common drug. All nostrums have Jost their credit, when 
their composition has been revealed. i 

Bitter complaints are made against tlie College of Phy- 
sicians for not suppressing quackery. 


. ‘Since the fellowship has been rendered exclusive,’ stys Squire 

Jeremiah Jenkins, ‘ have not the most illiterate quacks and im- 
postors, particularly in the metropolis, perpetrated their destruc- 
tive practices, without the slightest restraint or opposition, and 
in perfect contempt of the college.’ 


The fellows of the college, we answer, are not thought to 
be inattentive to their own interests ; if we are to believe 
their revilers, they hardly think of any thing else. They can- 
not, therefore, but be enemies to quacks and quackery ; but 
their acquiescence, we doubt not, is ftom a persuasion that 
the mischief is beyond their powers of correction. A large 
aero of the community prefer quacks to regulars ; it ever 
1as been so, and ever will, as long as the faith in drugs forms 
a part of human belief. As to nostrums the fault, if any, 
rests with the legislature. They license the sale of these 
things ; the excise is benefited ; a duty is raised on them 
when prepared for sale;.and another, of great amount, on 
the newspaper advertisements. Besides all this, bishops and 
archbishops, princes and peers, are professed patrons of quacks 
and their medicines ; and they permit their names to be used 
in the newspapers, as vouching for their efficacy. The pre- 
sent Bishop of Landaff has been for many years a warm 
advocate for Yelno’s vegetable syrup. But why need we 
search about for example? Sir Joseph Banks, the patron 
of the Benevolent Licolnshire Society. Sir Joseph Banks, 
the man, ‘ whose long and active life, has béen constantly 
devoted to scientific pursuits, and the good of his fellow- 
men,’ ‘ Sir Joseph Banks, who, we are taught to believe, is 
stirring heaven and earth’ to restore the practice of physic 
to its former rank ‘ and condition, —this very Sir Joseph 
Banks is at this very time boasting of the wonderful powers 
‘of anew quack medicine, suffering, or more probably de- 
. siring his name to be used, and his case to be cited ; and 
thereby assisting some low, or perhaps knavish adventurers 
to reap a fortune ii four or five years, with which an honest 
physician woald be contented as the reward of a life of 
labour. Will then this wise and great Sir Joseph, this pre- 
sident of the Royal ‘Society, consent to measures to suppress 
empyrics amdbempyricism ? 


Crit. Rey. Vol. 21, October, 1810. N 
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Ta truth, this is one of the numerous evils of society, which 
will not be corrected, till either the buik of mankind is grown 
wise, till the art of medicine has emerged from its present 
miserably imperfect condition, or till medicine ceases to be 
a trade altogether. But there is one little circumstance 
which these reforming gentlefolks seem to have overlooked, 
though no people can be better acquaiated with it than the 
majority of them. This is the extravagant charges made by 
apothecaries ; which, though of little consequence to the 
rich, crush the lower orders into the earth. A poor female 
servant pays for a jit of sickness, half her wages. This it 
is which renders multitudes so reluctant to send for regular 
advice, and makes them fly to quack medicines for relief. Ef 
an apothecary charges three shillings and sixpence for some 
opening pills, and as good can be had for one sirilling, under 
the name of Scotch pills, in the name of common sense why 
should the preference be given to the former? How unac- 
countable is it that the Lincolnshire Benevolent Medical 
Society have utterly overlooked this evil? It would seem 
that their benevolence extends so wholly to themselves, that 
the public cannot come in for a drop of it. We are in our 
conscience persuaded, that the scurrilities with which certain 
tow periodical writers are constantly assailing the most re- 
spectable part of the profession, ang particularly the fellows 
of the college, proceeds from the odium excited by the huma- 
nity they exercise towards the inferior orders, givivg so 
Jargely gratuitous advice, ordering cheap and simple remedies, 
prescribing what is useful and necessary, and no more. 

The second object which these pretended reformers hope 
to acconiplish is, ‘ to prevent the admission of mean and low 
persons, by a fine on all certificates on qualification.’ To the 
same end they would prevent all persons exercising the in- 
ferior branches of physic and pharmacy, without having served 
‘a regular apprenticeship. One of the great grievances com- 
plained of is, that the country is crowded with persons who 
assume the title of physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
without any authority. With regard to physicians the num- 
ber is few ; if it be an evil, it is not such as to require the 
interference of the legislature, the existing laws being adequate 
to its correction. The case is very nearly the same as to sur- 
geons. The complaint then must refer principally to apothe- 
caries. In Lincolnshire we are told there are eight or teu 
persons unqualified to one regular practitioner. 


‘ A large proportion,’ says the doctor, ‘ now acting in the pro- 
fession, have neither submitted to prescribed forms of education, 
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nor have had the opportunity of acquiring medical knowledge. 
Among druggists, this evil prevails to such an alarming degree, 
that women, porters, grinders of paint, pestle-pounders, distillers 
of peppermint, &c. svon think themselvesqualified to sell drugs, 
and prescribe them too, in all cases. Nor are these usurpers 
satisfied to be called druggists, many of them having settled in 
distant places with unblushing effrontery, assume the title of 
apothecary, surgeon, man-midwife, and even physician, thus 
identifying themselves with the most honourable characters.” 


This picture is much too highly coloured. But it must 
be admitted,*that many young men set up as apothecaries who 
have not served regular apprenticeships, but have learnt what 
they know in the shops of chymists. Nor can we see that 
this is such a mighty evil. A chymist can make up a pre- 
scription as well as an apothecary: he knows-drugs as well 
or probably better. ‘The apothecary is therefore bound to 
show how he has gained any knowledge of medicine, which 
the other may not possess. Is it from books? They are 
open to all mankind. From lectures and attendance in hos- 
pitals? These advantages too can be possessed by those 
who have not served apprenticeships as well as by those who 
have. 

The exacting of long apprenticeships is the way not to pro- 
mote the acquisition of knowledge, but to perpetuate igno- 
rance. A youth of common talents can learn every thing 
that is to be learnt in a shop in a few months, or a couple 
of years at the farthest. What a dreadful waste of valuable 
time is it to confine an ingenuous youth to the drudgery of a 
‘shop for five years! Habits of idleness and inattention will 
be formed, which can never be thrown off ; and the faculties, 
which are developed by culture and exercise, will be stifled 
in the germ. The enforcing of. this antiquated custom is a 
sufficient indication of the narrowness of spirit.of our pre- 
tended reformers. 

But.the wish so openly expressed, to keep out low and 
mean persons from the inferior departments of physic, clearly 
shews the exclusive monopolizing spirit which actuates them. 
If we look at all the professions, we shall see that the most 
successful are the men who have struggled with difficulties in. 
early life; who, beginning with nothing, have raised them- 
selves by their industry and talents. In this too ‘ self love 
and social ate the same ;’:thoseswho serve themselves best, 
are at the same time the best servants of the public. Now 
these are the men, whom our reformers call /ow and 
mean persons. ‘The first right of freemen is to be per- 
mitted to make the best a of their natural powers. No 
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doubt this freedom is to be submitted to just regulations, 
general or municipal. But when the church, the law, the 
army, the navy, all trades and employments are free, is it to 
be endured that a set of apothecaries are to presume to ex- 
clude the great body of their fellow-citizens from following 
the trade of physic? Consider the benevolent spirit of our. 
ancestors in ages comparatively dark, and under a catholic 
priesthood. Immunities, exhibitions, and scholarships were 
founded at all the colleges in both our universities, for the 
encouragement of the poor scholar ; they justly deemed mind 
to be the best property of society ; and in consequence, learning 
encircled its votaries of the humblest ranks with the mitre of 
the prelate and the ermine of the judge. Even at the present 
hour, a young man who shows signs of superior talents may 
easily obtain an university education, nearly gratuitously, if 
he be needy ; and some such have actually risen to the highest 
stations. , And are we to be told that youths of this description, 
if they are poor, (for to be poor is, with our reformers, to be 
low and mean) are not worthy even to roll up pills behind an 
apothecary’s counter? The principle is radically unjust, both 
to the individual and to the community: to the individual, as 
hostile to liberty, and the inherent right of every man to make 
the best of his talents; to the community, which is served 
the best by a free competition. 

Compare with this excluding and monopolizing spirit, the 
regulations of the College of Physicians, a hody of men who 
are charged by their detractors with being solely actuated by 
the spirit of personal aggrandizement. For admission to prac- 
tice they require a medical degree ; this is exacted by the laws 
of the land; a residence of twp years only at a university 
animo studendi medicinam ; and to submit to an examination 
by no means strict, but still sufficiently so, as to exclude 
gross ignorance and utter incompetence from the hope and 
chance of admission, We believe it is the second regulation 
which is so unpopular- in certain quarters. It obviously acts 
az a check upon the transformation of the apothecary into 
the physician. I[t may in a very few, aud but in a very few 
cases be a hardship ; but upon the whole, we believe it salu- 
tary ; and the occasional evil, if any, which flows from it, is 
diminished by a degree of discretionary power lodged in the 
superior authorities of the body, to supersede its operation iv 
a limited degree. 

We recommend what we have just said to the consideration of 
Mr. Jeremiah Jenkins, who has inveighed against this learned 
body with so much spleen and asperity, that we suspect his 
anger to have beenexcited from some personal pique or offence. 
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He betrays much ignorance even of the constitution of the 
body, whom he’ attacks so vehemently. But among much 
abuse we cannet find one serious and well founded charge. 
In their recent attempts to suppress practitioners who set 
their authority at defiance, they are supported by the laws of 
the land, and might have been accused of a culpable neglect 
of duty had they acted otherwise. A more specious charge 
is their sufferance of empyrics and empyricism. But it really 
amounts to no more, that they have too much wisdom to 
attempt impossibilities. .¢ 

But to take our leave of Dr. Harrison and his posse of 
apothecaries. The offspring of all the meetings, circular- 
letters, correspondence, speeches, and addresses, reminds us 
of the Parturiunt montes, &c. Their bile is such as will 
please no body, and is very little calculated to effect their pro- 
fessed object. ‘That seems to have been sacrificed in the 
attempt to please all parties, and to avoid all encroachments 
on existing institutions. 'Thus all the corporations are to 
retain their respective privileges, though the reformers have 
not been able to conceal their hostility to some of them ; and 
to that one in particular which ranks at the head of them. 
They attribute to this body most of the evils of which they 
complain ; and at the same time propose a bill to confirm its 
authority. What incepsistency ! 

We too should wish to have a medical reform ; bul far 
indeed from such an one as these gentlemen have in view. 
We should rejoice to see established an efficient censorial 
power, competent to punish true medical offences.” These 
are of such a nature, that the ordinary tribunals of justice 
are hardly qualified to judge or to decide gn them; at the 
same time their enormity is sometimes of a frightful magni- 
tude. We have known, for example, a man needlessly muti- 
lated for life, to gratify the vanity of a young surgeon, who 
wanted to distinguish himself by an operation. Much of the 
clamour against vaccination arose from the most base and 
selfish motives : fine and imprisonment would have been the 
proper treatment of the wretches who were its principal insti- 
gators. We do indeed wish to see such offenders effectually 
coerced. But we must protest against all pretended reforms, 
which under the plea of rescuing the profession of physic 
from an imaginary state of degradation, would invade the 
rights of citizens, and rivet the chains of monopoly. We 
are persuaded that the faculty of physic ranks as high, and is 
as amply remunerated, as the real services it renders to society 
can possibly merit. | 
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Art. XI —Essays on Song-Writing ; with a Collection of 
such English Songs as are most esteemed for their Poetical 
Merit. By John Aikin. A new Edition with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections ; and a Supplement by R. H. 
Evans. London, R. H. Evans, 1810. Small 8vo. 


pp- xxvill. 352. 


Art. XII.—Vocal Poetry ; or, a Select Collection of English 
Songs. To whichis prefixed, an Essay on Song-Writing. 
By John Aikin, M.D, London, Johnson & Co. 1810. 
Small 8vo. pp. |. 249. 


THE origin and pretensions of these volumes are best 
explained by their respective ‘ advertisements.’ ‘The follow- 
ing is Mr. Evans’s : 


“It is not necessary to detain the reader long by an explana- 
tion of the motives which induced the publisher to undertake a 
new edition of the following elegant little work. Its merit has 
been universally recognized, and its scarcity has long been a 
subjectof popular regret.. The many years, which have elapsed 
since the publication of the last edition, seemed to leave no hope 
that Dr. Aikin could be prevailed on to gratify the, public by a 
revision and enlargement of his work,g He had declined the 
task in the prime and vigour of his life; and he might now 
think it unbecoming his years to engage in a republication of 
these nuge canore. Turpe senilis amor, the doctor might ex- 
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claim, and though he might be pleased to see his volume ranged 
by the side of those of Percy, Ellis, and some other similar pub- 
licatians, yet, he has abandoned the friendly office of revision to 
_ other hands. ‘The present editor lsas diligently revised the text, 
which had been rather hastily printed in the furmer editions ; he 
has assigned to their proper authors the poems, which had be- 
fore been erroneously ascribed, and he has annexed the writers’ 
names to various others, which were printed as anonymous ; 
and lastly, he has ‘added a supplement, which he flatters himself 
will render this new edition a complete collection of the best 
songs in the language. The editor feels confident, that in pre- 
fixing to this new edition Mrs. Barbauld’s poem on the origin of 
song-writing, he anticipates the wishes of every reader,’ 

And now follows, of a later date, Dr, Aikin’s ¢ Advertise- 
ment: 


‘ The editor of this volume published, in 17:72, a work entitled 
“* Essays on Song-Wyiting, with a Collection of such English 
Songs as are most eminent for Poetical Merit. The essays were 
four in number: one on song-writing in general; and one on 
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each of the three classes into which the collection.of songs was 
distributed. The p'eces in the collection itself were rather select 
than numerous; and principally served as exemplifications of © 
the ideas inculeated in the essays rela‘ive to the character and 
diversities of this kind of poetical compositions. The volume 
was honoured with a reception, which produced a demand for 
a second edition in 1774. Por many vears past, this impression’ 
has also been exhausted, atid’ copies of the work have been only 
occasionally to be met with. As: enquiries were still from time 
to time made after it among the booksellers, the editor was ayked’ 
the question, whether he had any. intention of reprinting it, 
accompanied with the intimution, that, as the copy-right. was 
expired, should he decline the business, others would be ready to 
undertake it. Conscious that the essays were the juvenile at- 
tempts of one, whose taste was by no means matured, and whose 
critical knewledge was circumscribed within narrow limits, the 
editor was unwilling that his book should be again given to the 
public with all its imperfections on its head. He was obliged, 
therefore, to declare, that if it were reprinted at all, it should be 
with many material alterations, corresponding to fis‘own change 
of taste and ‘opinion in various: points during so long an in- 
terval,’ . j 

‘ Under these almost compulsory circumstances, although he, 
perhaps, should not now have chosen for the first time to appear’ 
as the collector of productions, the general strain of which is 
more suitable to an earlier period of life, yet he thought he 
might without ‘impropriety avail himself of the opportunity. of 
making a new and mach more extensive selection of composi- 
tions, which will not cease to be favourites with the lovers of. 
elegant poetry, whatever be the vicissitudes of general taste. 

‘ The editor, therefore, in this volume, which is rather a new 
work than the republication of an old one, has made it liis lead- 
ing objeci to collect, from all the sources within his reach, those 
pieces of the song kind, which seemed to him most deserving of 
a place in the mass of approved English poetry. And having, 
with some care, revised his notions respecting the character and’ 
distinctions of these compdsitions, be has prefixed a single essay: 
on song-writing, in which there is scarcely a sentence copied: 
from his former work, bat which is adapted to a new arrange= 
ment of the selected pieces, aud expresses his present ideas on: 
the subject. In the collection itself, the greatest part of. the 
pieces, which composed the former will be found, with the addi- 
tion of so many as udarly to double the number—some of them: 
written on ‘topics of which that gave no example,’ 


Such is the history of the two volumes before us; and 
sorry are we to say, after a perusal of them both, that Dr. 
Aikin has, neither in his original essays, nor in his amended 
und consolidated essay, on song-writing, done justice to his 
aubject, and that the collections of songs, enlarged as. they 
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are, which are to be found in either volume, have long ago 
been superseded: by the works of Mr. Evans’s father and Mr. 
Ritson. Of the two, we think Dr. Aikin’s original thoughts 
on song-writing, as given in Mr. Evans’s book, more enter- 
taining than ‘ his present ideas on the subject.’ They enter 
more into the history of song, and have a more free and racy 
appearance. The new essay certainly, ‘ copies scarcely a 
single sentence from the former work ;’ but it is for that 
reason we dislike it. The original essays on song-writing, 
classed that species of composition into ballads and popular 
songs, passionate and descriptive songs, and ingenious and 
witty songs. To be sure, this arrangement is none of the 
most happy. A passionate, a descriptive, an ingenious, or a 
witty song, may be quite as popular asa ballad; a ballad 
may be occasionally passionate, descriptive, or witty ; and 
every song, to be good, must in our opinion, be ingenious. 
Well; how does the amended essay rectify all this? Only, 
by classing the songs it introduces into ballads and pastoral 
songs, moral and miscellaneoys songs, convivial songs, and 
amorous songs. The original essays, to be sure, had not 
ance suspected that one of the characteristics of England 
was her sea-songs ; and the amended essay does just conde- 
scend to say that there are such things, and instances ‘ Hosier’s 
Ghost,’ of all the birds in the air, ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ and 
one ‘ Rule Britannia ;’ but, not a word of tribute is paid to 
the fertile genius in sea-song of Charles Dibdin, a man who 
has confirmed as many men sailors, as Robinson Crusoe has 
made such. For any thing that appears in the volumes be- 
' fore us, Mr. Dibdin never existed. ‘The amended essay 
does just notice too, en passant, that there are such things as 
hunting songs and mad songs { but it is in Mr, Evans’s book - 
alone, that we are to look with success for the most beautiful 
specimen of this latter class, old Robert Herrick’s ‘ Good- 
Morrow to the Day so Fair.’ This essay too, written, as it 
must have been, within the present year, does not know of 


‘any other instance of the composition of songs, for the ex- 
préss purpose of forming a part of a collection, than the recent 
one of Burns, whose latest poetical exertions were made for 
the service of a spirited collector of Scottish vocal poetry,’ 
p. xiv. TR 


He, who undertakes to write about songs should have 
known, that there has been, for these two years past, in the 
course of publication, a selection of Irish melodies, harmo- 
nized by Sir John Stephenson, and provided with words by 
Thomas Moore, whose national spirit has, on this occasion, 


°@ 
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burst into a vein of pathetic and fanciful try, which 

leaves all his former verses, of which Dr. tee presents 

“ with two in the name of Little, at q long distance be- 
ind. 

Mr. Evans’s collection now consists of 216 songs, and 
Dr. Aikin’s of 220; but the truth is, it is idle to affect to 
give all the best songs in the English language iy one small 
volume. ‘The present selections exclude what the Doctor 
calls, all the waym love-songs and the coarse drinking ones ; 
and thus get rid of half the genius of our song-writers at 
one stroke. Nay, the Doctor is so very squeamish, that he 
omits the third stanza of Sir John Suckling’s ‘ Why so pale 
and wan, fond lover? ‘ on account of its inferiority’ and 
coarseness, It has always appeared to us to be the best of 
the whole ; and indeed the song is unfinished and unintel- 
ligible without it. But there is more of this blasphemy 
against our old poets. In the very opposite page, we read 
of Ben Johnson’s ‘ Still to be neat.’ 


_£ This is one of a very few productions of the once celebrated 
author, which, by their singular elegance and neatuess, form a — 
striking contrast to the prevalent coarseness and quaintness of his 
tedious effusions.’ pp. 166. 


We cannot brook this insult to the memory of o/d Ben. 
Has Dr. Aikin ever read his ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,’ lis ‘ Cume my Celia, let. us prove,’ and all the rare 
poetry of his Masques, not one jot of which is in the 
Doctor’s selection? Of George Wither, too, be talks ra- 
ther too flippantly, when he calls him, after Pope, ‘a dull 
and tedious writer,’ and only says of his beautiful song, ‘ Shall 
I wasting in despair,’ that such a writer ‘ will sometimes sport 
happily with a lighter topic.’ Wither, from the political cast 
of his writings, has certainly a great deal that is now ¢ dull ; 
but there is more real poetry in neglected and vilified George 
Wither, than in all.the Dalton’s, the Walsh’s, the Parrat’s, 
and the Whistler's of Dr. Aikin’s selection, put together. 
Let us see any of them write such an exquisite poem as 
Wither’s ‘ Hence away, thou syren, leave me.’ This too is 
not in Dr. Aikin. ‘Thanks, however, to the research and 
taste of Mr. Ellis, they are all in his specimens of the Early 
Engiish Poets. Of Herrick and Lovelace, two other beauti- 
ful old song-writers, Dr. Aikin seems not to know the names. 

From what we have said, it will appear, that although we 
think both of the present selections incomplete, yet that if 

' € Aikin on Song-Writing’ must be reprinted, we prefer Mr. 
Evans’s edition of it, to the Doctor’s own. 
. 


s 







Arr. X11—Pietas Londinensis; the History, Design, 
and present State of the various public Charities in and 
near London. By A. Highmore, Esq. Author of the’ 
Law of Mortman and Charitable Uses. London, 
Phillips, 1810: Svo. pp. 984. 3 


bd , ‘ ‘ 
THE very respectable and philanthropic author favours 
ws, in his preface, with the following ascount of his design 
_and plan in the present publication : . 


‘ My chief object,’ says he, ‘ in the following compilation, has 
been to furnish a means of familiar reference im regard to the 
rise, nature, and extent of the several principal charities of our 
metropolis and its vicinity: so that their utility may be readily 
seen and considered, their merits recommended to general pa- 
tronage, their methods of reception more commonly known, 
and the requisites for the admission of patients obtained with 
greater facility. The qualifications of members and the names 
of the officiating conductors will also be found of considerable 
use to assist enquiry and procure needful information; but I 
hope it will not be deemed any disrespect to the persons who 
fi!l the offices of vice-presidents to the several charities, that [ 
have for the suke of brevity umitted them, and mentioned only 
such officers as are tie. most ostensible. If this little work 
should be favoured with general circulation, I trust it will be 
found at once an agreeable companion to the beneficent, and a | 
serviceable friend to the afflicted and uefortunate. 

‘ I desire to acknowledge the polite and ready communication 
of the officers of institutions which I bave visited for informa- 
tion, in addition to those authors whose previous researches 
Rave greatly facilitated my own labours; among avhom the 
curious reader will recognise the lames of Stowe, Strype, Tan- 
ner, Camden, Gough, Maitland, Lett8em, Lysons, Malcolm, &c. 

I ave endeavoured that this work should be complete in itself, 
and not omit any charitable institution of general utility, which 
is supported by voluntary contribution or by individual en- 
dowment;-such as are maintained at the expense of the-nation 
ai large, as Greenwich Hospital, Chelsea College, and the like, 
did uot on that account come within my design. Although fully 
sensible of the great utility of benefit clubs and friendly so- 
cieties, k have purposely forborne fo state them, as well from 
their increasng number, as from their not being absolutely in- 
stitutions of charity; for the benefits arise only in proportion 
to the amount of the sums subscribed by their members, either 
for themselves or their own families, and are a sort of equitable 
assurance arising from a’ premium advanced, I have also 
emiticd, except in a few instances, any account of workhouses 
znd schools belonging to wards and parishes, which are entirely 
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of local administration, and limit their benefits to certain quali- 
fications of birth, residence, or parochial settlement: the same 
restriction applies to most of the alms-houses; but I found in. 
my Circuit, that some of these were of more general extent, 
were the fruit of great munificence, or had in the circumstances 
of their foundation something worthy of particular inquiry, and 
" especially such as are connected with the Livery Companies of 
London; these, therefore, demanded a place, from avhich I 
dared not venture to exciude. them. 

‘In order to render my work more generally useful, I have 
adopted such a classification of all the subjects of charity; as, 
with an alphabetical arrangement of each class, may facilitate 
reference ; except the history of the five Royal‘Hospitals, which 
from their foundation, antiquity, and importance, justly claimed 
the pre-eminence. The distinctions of classes will be found’ 
under the following heads: 

‘ Hospitals or Infirmaries, where the sick are temporarily re- 
ceived, and provided with every assistance, food, nursing, and: 
the most skilful medical and surgical advice which the metro- 
polis affords. F 

‘ Dispensaries, where the sick are furnished with medical, and 
surgical skill, and medicines, and are visited when necessary at 
their own habitations. : 

‘ Colleges and Alms-houses, where the aged, infirm, and indi- 
gent, are provided with habitation, pension, and, in some in- 
stances; with clothing and coals; but no provision is made for 
them in case of-sickness, except in very rare instances. At 
several of the former, in addition to these privileges, the edu- | 
cation of youth is made a part of their establishment ; who are 
clothed, instructed, domiciled, and relieved in sickness: such. 
institutions, therefore, could not be conveniently placed in the 
following class : z 

‘ School Charitics, where youth are in some only educated and. 
clothed; in others are also domiciled, nursed, and‘have medical 
and surgical skill provided for them in case of sickness; and in, 
both are either put at a competent age to scholarships in the uni- 
versities, or to domestic service, to sea, to trade, or handicraft, 
with apprentice-fees, or with exhibitions, according to the terms’ 
of their foundation. 

Lastly, Miscellaneous Charities, which by voluntary contribu- 
tions afford provision for the poor in various methods that do not: 
partake of either of the preceding classes. 

‘In stating the history and design of a!l these institutions, I 
have availed myself of their annual publications, and not un- 
frequently have presented them to the reader’s notice in their 
own words, ‘This may serve to account for a diversity of style 
throughout the following pages; and also for some religious ex- 
pressions, which I have purposely retained in the accounts of 
many, the more clearly to shew the object and tendency of such 
particular establishments, and in order that the reader in his 
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reference to them might rather conceive himself to be addressed 
by their founders and promoters than by the author of this de- 
Sultory work. 

‘ The great number of institutions having enlarged my la- 
bours far beyond my expectations, 1 have been obliged to forego 
the satisfaction of presenting the reader with the very interesting 
communications of those which are arranged under the sixth 
part: but I have given in few words the outline of their object, 
and references to their principal conductors: and I have pre- 
served the manuscript, to await the public encouragement for a 
separate publication, Such has been my general plan and de- 
sign, which I now submit to the public candour.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to present our readers 
with an analysis of this large and well filled Svo.; but we 
shall select a few particulars which are likely to excite inte- 
rest, or which*may serve as specimens of the manner in 
which the work is executed. 

St. Bartholomew’s hospital is the first public charity men- 
tioned in this performance. In this admirable institution 
relief is administered to the different species of sufferers, on 
a scale of princely magnificence and extent. During the 
last year the number of sick, lame; and destitute persons, who 
were under the care of this hospital, amounted to no less 
than 9464. Of these, there were 3849 .in-patients, who 
were admitted, cured, and discharged, and 4540 out-patients, 
* many of whom have been relieved with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries, to enable them to return to their several 
habitations.’ 

Bridewell hospital occupies the site of one of king John’s 
palaces, which was afterwards inhabited by several English 
monarchs, till the reign of, Edward VI. by whom it was 
granted, with other lands, to the city of London, as ‘ a house 
of occupations.’ It was designed as ‘ an house of continu- 
ance for the suppression of idleness, the enemy of all virtue, 
and the nas of good exercise, which is the conqueror 
of all vice.” This hospital at present answers the purposes 
of a school of industry, a work-house, and a prison for’ cor- 
rection. 


‘ The workhouse and the prison for vagrants, idle, and disorderly 
persons of both sexes, are separated into solitary rooms, where 
employ meuts are provided, which it is a part of their punishment 
to execute, and which are exacted by their task-masters, and 
sumetimes accompanied with coercion. The chamberlain of 
London, to whom the administration of justice between master 
and apprentice is referred, has the power of committing the 
latter to this place for improper or unfaithful conduct, not 
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amounting to fraud. In visiting these apartments I found in 
three adjoining rooms three apprentices to an eminent printer, 
who were committed for having joined with the journeymen in 
giving their master what is called the grand wash,,or in other 
words, having upset all the frames, types, papers, and every ap- 
paratus in his printing office; when I saw them they had a log . 
of wood fixed by a chain to their leg, with a quantity of oakum 
to pick, and the addition of very little light and profound silence 
for the occasion of rumination and repentance.’ 


It is pleasant to behold the religious spirit, which is often 
wild and mischievous, rendered gentle and salutary by the 
influence of charity; and highly delightful is it to those, who 
contemplate the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the pro- 
gress of the human mind, to see the institutions of ignorance, 
of bigotry, and vice, converted into the seminaries of know- 
ledge, of philosophy, and virtue. The noble fabric of St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital arose from the ruins of a priory of 
Black Canons ; and Christ’s Hospital, where so many hun- 
dreds of the poor and fatherless are fed with the, bread of 
life, in both senses of. the word, and fitted to become useful 
members of society, adorns the ancient site of a convent of 
Grey Friars. 

As some of our readers may not have witnessed the inte- 
resting spectacle which is described below, we produce the 
description itself, because it will probably induce them to 
become spectators of the interesting scene. 


‘Among the peculiarities of Christ’s hospital, a sight is ex- 
hibited from Christmas-to Easter every year, which no other 
institution, lay, civil, ecclesiastical, or eleemosynary, has ever 
equalled in their grandest ceremonies, or which is more caleu- 
lated to impress-the heart of a spectator with the liveliest senti- 
ments of sympathetic pleasure; I mean the supper of all the 
children on Sunday evenings at six o'clock, to which strangers 
are admitted by tickets. 

«The great hall, which was rebuilt after the fire of London, 
contains several. tables which are covered with table-cloths, 
wooden platters, and buckets of beer, with bread and cheese, 
The treasurer and governors take their seats at the upper end, 
at a semi-circular table; the boys, attended by the nurses of 
their several wards, enter in order and arrange themselves on 
each side of the hall; strangers gre then admitted, who go alon 
the center ofthe hall to the _ bie end; the masters of the 
school, the steward, and the matron take their places there also; 
and the nurses preside at each table, on which a great number 
of candles are placed, and these, with many lamps and a large 
lustre, illuminate the room. The ceremony then commences 
by the steward striking upon one of the tables three strokes with- 
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a mallet, which produces a profound silence ; one of the boys 
intended for the church, having ascended a pulpit on one side 
of the hall, then reads the second lesson for the afternoon service 
of the day, and an evening prayer composed for the occasion, | 
at the close of which the response of “ Amen,”’ from about eight 
hundred youthful voices has a tery interesting effect; a psalm 
or hymn is next sung by the whole assembly, acconty@nied by 
the organ; the same youth then delivers the grace, after which 
the boys tuke their seats, and the supper proceeds. When the 
repast is concluded, the steward again strikes the table as before, 
and the boys instantly’ arrange themselves again on each side of 
the hall, and a gracevis said from the pulpit: an anthem is then 
sung, after which the boys collect all the fragments into small 
baskets; and each werd, preceded by its nurse with lighted 
candles, niarches in order past the upper table, where they bow 
to the governors, and file off to an adjoining school-room, the 
doors of which are thrown open to receive them, and the cere- 
mony is closed.’ 


We think with the benevolent author of this work, that 
no person can well witness this ceremony without emotions 
of sympathising tenderness and unaffected picty. Where 
multitudes are assembled, the predominant sensation is often 
communicated from one bosom to another with a rapidity of 
transition, which resembles the effect of electricity. On the 


present occasion, that heart must be cold and torpid indeed, 
which is insensible to the influence of gratitude, when‘ vi- 
brating on so matiy guileless tongues, and breathed from so 
many bosoms, as yet untainted by the commerce of the 


world. . . ' 

Of St. Thomas’s Hospital, as of most others in this great 
capital, the progressive utility‘has been evinced in the increased 
number of human sufferers to whom it has afforded relief, 
The number of these is computed at about 9000 on an ave-~ 
rage of six or seven years. 

It is with much pleasure that we quote the following para- 
graph from Mr. Highmore’s account of the hospitals belong- 
ing to the Jews. Mr. Highmore says, 


‘It is a duty which I owe to both these (the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews) and the German and Dutch congregations, from_ 
iny own experience of their liberality, to say that they are in ne 
respect deficient in the gift Cepeny many have falsely con- 
ceived that this sympathetic viftue was confined to Christians ; 
it is a virtue which the christian era has brought to perfection, 
it has diffused itself into all denominations of mankind, and has 
co-optrated with christianity itself to humanise every heart ; 
the Jews have partaken of its influence, and present a noble ex- 


ample of liberality in uniting with us in all our ifstitutions, at 
? 
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the same time, that from a delicacy much to be admired, they 
forbea*to mention, far less to soligit our’aid to any of theirs: 
surely no sight can be more gratefal than to see men of very 
different persuasions in religion all uniting and sitting together 
with unanimity of heart to foster the poor and friendless, and to 
bind up the wounds of distress, without waiting to question any 
other circumstance than how to relieve them. This is worthy of 
the precept, “ go and do thou likewise!” 


We were sorry to find that the ¢ institution’ for investiga 
ting the nature and cure of cancer, which was wisely’ pro- 
posed and benevolently ‘supported by Dr. Denman in 1803, 
was compelled to be abandoned in 1805. Dr. Denman 
justly remarked that little ‘ is at present known of cancer but 
as an incurable disease.’ We hope to see this institution re- 
vived; and the mode of treatment lately recommended by 
an eminent physician fairly tried. 

The < hospital for the cure and prevention of contagious 
fever in the metropolis’ is one of those institutions which deo 
equal honour to the scieace and the philanthropy of modera 
times. ‘This hospital was opened in 1802, and the number 
of patients who have been since admitted; ‘ amounted in 
May last to 711.’ The admission of patients is not delayed 
by any formalities of recommendation. ‘This institution de- 
serves great praise on account of the means which the ma- 
nagers adopt to destroy contagion in the houses of the poor, 
,and thus to eradicate an evil, which would otherwise be per- 
petually recurring in the close, crowded, and dirty habita- 
tions in which it has once appeared. ‘ A stock of bed clothes 
and apparel is provided, from which the objects of this charity 
are supplied, when it may be necessary.’ ‘ 

The aunual subscriptions at St. George’s Hospital are’ 
stated at 25781. Os. ‘The. patients relieved in 1808, amounted 
to 2717. To this hospital is appended a ‘ Charity for Con- 
valescents, which was proposed by- Dr. Heberden in 1808; 
and which deserves every encouragement from the very ex- 
tensive good which it is calculated to produce. This charity 
is, if we may s> speak, fitted to perfect that of the hosprtal. 
Those whose sicknesses or infirmities have been removed or 
alleviated in the one, are provided by the other, according to 
their particular exigencies, with flannel waistcoats, linen, with 
money for their removal into the country, with board till 
they are able to work, and with trusses or other instruments for 
their securigy or convenience. All these are objects of pa- 
ramount importance. ' a 

The history of the foundation of Guy’s Hospital, proves 
the influence of whim and accident ow the most important 

a / 
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actions of a man’s life: Thomas Guy, the son of a lighter® 
man, had amassed a large fortune by the sale of Bibles, and 
the purchase of seamen’s tickets in the wars of Queen Anne; 
and he had greatly augmerited his wealth by very discreetly sell- 
mg out 45,5001. which he possessed in the South Sea Stock, 
when it was at a premium of from 300 to 6001. per cent. 
The application of what was then a princely fortune to cha- 
ritable uses, is said to have been owing to the following cir 
cumstance : 


* He employed a female servant, whom he had agreed to marry ; 
some days previous to the intended ceremony he had ordered the 
pavement before his door to be mended up to a particular stone 
which he had marked, and then left his house on business; this 
servant, in his absence, looking at the workmen, saw a broken 
stone beyond this mark which they had not repaired, and on 
pointing to it with that design, they acquainted her that Mr. 
Guy had not ordered them to go so far; she, however, directed 
it to be done, adding with the security incidental to her expec 
tation of soon becoming .his wife, “ tell him I bid you, and he 
will not be angry.” But she too soon learnt how fatal it is for 
any one in a dependent situation to exceed the limits of| their 
authority, for her master on his return was enraged at finding 
that they had stretched beyond his orders, renounced his engage-+ 
ment to his servant, and devoted his ample fortune to public 
charity” — 

« The charge of erecting and furnishing this hospital amounted 
to the sum of 18,7952. 16s. I1d., and the sum left to endow it 
was 219,499/. Os. 4d.’ 


During the last year the in-patients at the London Hos- 
pital amounted to 1,406, and, the out-patients to 877. ‘The 
‘funds of this hospital, which were insufficient to answer the 
increase of applications for admission, were considerably aug- 
mented by the liberal contributions which were made in 1807. 
The Samaritan Society is a benevolent appendage to this . 
charity, and is designed to administer relief in cases which do 
not come within the provision of public hospitals. 

St. Luke’s Hospital in Old-street, is said to accommodate 


‘three hundred patients, who are distinguished by two lists or 
classes, two bundred on the curable list, and one hundred on the 
incurable list. There are at this time upwards of thirty waiting for 
admission on the former list, and more than six hundred of the 
latter also waiting for admission. From the year 1754, to this 
time, there always have been.a great number of such uncured 
patiemss entered upon the incurable list, waiting admission by 
rotation, as vacancies happen. Many persons have conceived 
tbat this hospital is designed exclusively for incurable patients 
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of this malady, and various legacies have been bequeathed to it 
upon that impression, for the sole purpose of being applied to 
their cure: but the fact is, that the institution receives patients 
for cure aad recovery, as well ap for protection, who are deemed 
incurable.’ 
There are four lying tatrospitals in this great apital ; one 
at Bayswater, one in Brownlowestreet, one in the City Road, 
and one near Westminstef-Bridge. These different charities 
merit every encouragement. enevolouce can seldom be 
employed in the ministration of eomfort to more proper ob- 
jects, nor at a more seasonable period. Who can reflect on 
any individual of the tender sex, but scantily supplied with 
nytriment, fuel, clothing, and every species of comfort for 
herself and her sensitive babe, without feeling a sweet com- 
placency in the contemplation of the many mothers in these 
charities, who experience every requisite relief, and every kind 
attention in the hour of helplessness and suffering! 
It always gives us great pleasure to record any act of phi- 
lanthrophy ; and to cite the examples of the tender and hu- 
mane iu every situation in life. e read with singular satis- 
faction the followimg account of Mrs. Anne Newby, the 


venerable matron of the City of Londou Lyimgrin-Hospital. 


* She has filled this office” says Mr. Highmore, * for more than 
thirty-six yeafs, to which she was elected on $d November, 
1773, iramediately after the hospital received ita-license, having 
then filled with great satisfaction the office of assistant matron 
- for foyr. years preceding that time; during all whee print ie 
lahouss of ber duty have been incessant and unrelaxed, her zeal 


- perhaps greater thao if the family had been her own, her govern- ~ 
ps scsetly just, and all the pr Asse of ecanom coonmtitad to 


her charge faithfully administered. Her activity has been in ng 
case more essentially displayed than in the difficulty of saving 
what are too commonly’called still-born children, and in_ this 
she has frequently succeeded, at an exhaust of personal strength, 
and assiduous efforts, which has not met with any example, and_ 
for which in the year 1803 she received the acknowledgments of 
the Humane Society, by a silver medal. I shall ever remember 
the singular pleasure which I experienced in presenting ber to 
a.numerous anniversary meeting of that excellegt institution, of 
the same year ; where she received the most effecting testimonies, 
due to her merit. During so long a service, she had in thig 
respect saved the lives of more than five hundred infants ; and 
many mothers had acknowledged to the committee, and to my- 
self, that their lives were spared through her materaa), and gkil- 
ful attentions. aia 


Car. Rey. Vol. 21, October, 1810. 9 
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Of the more than five hundred infants, whose preservation 
may be ascribed solely”to the unremitting assiduity- of this 
excellent woman, some had remained for five, others for ten, : 
and some even for the length’ of twenty minutes, without ds- 
covering any signs of. life. 

"Phe Westminster _Lying-in-Hospital is conducted with a 
liberality which reflects great credit on the good sense and 
humanity of the.governors. The Magdalen Hospital, which 
was opened in the year 1758, must be considered as having 
been productive of the happiest effects, when it is known 


that. 


‘more than two-thirds of the women who have been admitted, 
have been reconciled to their friends, or placed in honest. employ- 
ments or reputable services. Of this number, some undoubtedly 
have relapsed into their former errors; but many who left the 
house at their own request have since behaved well ; and several 
of those discharged for improper behaviour have, to the certain 
knowledge of the committee, never returned to evil courses. A 
very considerable number are since married, and are, at this 
moment, respectable tnembers of society ; and could their names 
and situations bé disclosed (which for the most obvious reasons 
would be highly improper) the very great utility of this charity 
would appear’ in the strongest light.’ 


The London Female Penitentiary occasioned no small de- 


gree of controversy on its first institution, In that contro- 
versy both reason and humanity induced us to side with the 
advocates for this charity, though we totally differed from 
them in some doctrinal points, ‘which we knew that it was 
their great object to inculcate on the minds of the unfortu- 
nate women in the Penitentiary. But speculative differences 
should never be suffered to ifmpede the ends of charity. On 
the whole, the plan of this benevolent institution appears to 
be excellent ; and, in no part, does it deserve more commen- 
dation than in the promptitude with which it receives the 
unfortunate applicants. ' 


‘The only pre-requisite which is expected is, that they are 
desirous of being reformed.’ 

‘ When they enter the house they are received in a manner 
least calculated to wound their feelings, and are afterwards 
treated with the utmost delicacy and tenderness ; in cases of mis- 
conduct the most lenient measures are employed in order to cor- 
rect and reclaim, but when every means of reformation have 

roved fruitless, expulsion is the last resort. Suitable encourage- 
ments are afforded for the cultivation of the social affections, by 
promoting the association of such as possess a congeniality of 
mind and disposition, or whose qualifications and pursuits resem- 
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ble each other. A system of employment is also established, 
each female is gradually inured to industrious habifs, she is in« 
structed in some branch of useful and: profitable labour, best 
suited to her capacity and turn of mind: this is not only highly 
important as connected with the: support of the institution, and 
with its immediate object, but also as it relates to.the security of 
the individual after she has left the penitentiary ; for by holdin 
the means of procuring her subsistence in her own hands, and) 
having acquired industrious habits, she will be’ less likely to fall 
into those temptations that result from the pressure of severe 
necessity. ; 

’ € Add to these that the subject of a religious instruction, and. 
the mode in which it has hitherto been communicated, is a lead- 
ing feature in the arrangements of this institution ; there is an- 
other which deserves considerable praise, that after a suitable 
period of probation, every prudent means will be used toinduce 
the friends of the reclaimed female to receive her into their prd- 
tection, and to provide a proper situation for her; in case such a 
reconciliation is found to be impracticable, then the superin- 
tendants are to endeavour to’place her in a safe and respectable 
situation, and after she is thus stationed the charity will still con- 
tinue its protection, and testify its approbation of her good 
conduct by pecuniary rewards at the termination of each of the 
two or three first years, subsequent to her leaving the institution. 
Thus philanthropy, patriotism, and religion, combine their pow- 
erful recommendations of an institution of this kind. 

* Since its establishment the number of applicants have not 
been less than four or five ina week; more than one hundred 
applied within the first year; and its utility and importance are 
well proved by the fact, that of all those who have hitherto been 
admitted, the greater number are under twenty-one years of age, 
one of them was only fourteen, and several only fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen years; but the age of sixteen seems to be the- 
average of the time of life of those who have solicited refuge. 
Each of them has a separate bed, and is allowed a_ portion of 
her earnings in the industrious employment allotted to her, 

‘ Although the experience of two years is but a short period 
to form a decisive judgment of any institution, yet even this 
has already afforded to its benevolent conductors ample testi- 
mony to be satisfied that their regulations are well adapted to 
give effect to its plan, and tlie serious impressions which have 
been happily made by religious instruction, private and social 
worship have afforded an encouragement far beyond any other _ 
part of their arrangements. The industry uniformly prevailing 
throughout the house encourages the hope that many females 
once Soveted to. vice and its concomitant indolence, will be re- 
stored to prudence, and become useful members of society. 
Their works are plain work, child-bed linen, fancy work, spin- 
ning thread and worsted, knitting, making ladies shoes and slip- 


pers, dress-making, ——— a Corsets, washing, and clear- 
_ 
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starching, specimens of all which may be seen, and orders giver 
at the house.’ 


Our limits will not permit us to extend our notice of this 
work, but we can recommend. it to our readers as contaming 
@ very sticcinct, perspicuous, and intefesting account of all 
the public charities in the metropolis. It does great honour 
both to the literary diligence and the active philanthropy of 
Mr. Highmore. 


aaa 
meeteneamn 
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RELIGION. 


Ant, 14.~Twenty-four Select Discourses from the Works 6 Eminent 
Divines of the Church of Englund, and of. others, never before pub- 
lished, By a Curate in the Archdeaconry of Coventry, Master of 
Arts, of the University of Cambridge. London, Longman, 1810, 870. 
10s, 


SOME of these discourses are anonymous: and are said to 
bave ‘ been composed, copied, or compiled some years ago,’ but 
the names of the authors have escaped the recolleetion of the 
editor. The discourses which are not anonymous, brave the 
names of Hubbard, Porteus, Bishop Bull, E. Weston, Farquhar, 
Harvey, Dr. James, Bishop Horne, Jortin, Jones: The selection 
is, in general, judicious, and the view of Christianity which it 
presents is pleasing and instructive. But we wish that the editor 
had omitted the discourse of Harvey, of the merits of which he 
has formed too exalted an estimate. Harvey is a writer of very 
bad taste, and a theologue of very fittke judgment. The dis- 
course, which beats his name in this cellection, is characterized 
by his usual manner, and by the defects which are so numerous 
in his other writit¥¥s. it contains more sound than sense, Hts 
diction is full of foliage, but we shall, in vain, leek for-any intel- 
lectoatfruit, The language in short is affected, and the theology 
contemptible. In the second sentence of the discourse, the love 
of God is called ‘ a wacred flower, which im its eatly bad és hap- 
piness, and in its full bloom iwheaven.’ Thistmay bethonght very 
pretty ; but it issuch @ prettiness, as is better suited to the tinsel 

. frippery of a novelist, than to the sober sense of a divine. Since 
the fall, Mr. Harvey says that ‘ every men is become brutish iz 
his knuwledge. ‘A than may be brutish im his ignorance ; but if 
the tendency of knowledge be to brutalizc ‘the oman nature, to 
what are we 'to ascribe the present mncrease of civilization, and 
all the genuler vittues which follow in its train? Are we less 
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* brutish’ than our forefathers becawse we are more ignorant, or 
because we are more wise than they? In the following passage - 
Mr. Harvey has employed very coarse and gross imagery to 
depict the mercy of God, or facyanifest the mode of its eommu- 
nication. He says,‘ Hearkeriaso the sounding of his bowels and 
of his mercies towards us.’ Such language, employed on sacred 
subjects, excites aversion and disgust. In the next passage, Mr. . 
H. taiks of the redemption, 2s «if it were the effect of political 
contrivence and address. ‘It required a far nobler agent to 
negociate our reconciliation.’ In a preceding sentence he had 
said, ‘ The angels were absolutely incapa ‘ie of executing so great 
awork.’ Did they ever make the attempt ? Were we inclined 
to jest, we should suppose that Mr. Harvey had lately been con- 
versing with his tailor, when he wrote, was ‘ the hi t seraph 
biddeg to interpose as the repairer of our breach?” The doctrine 
is as bad as the language ; and both are vague, indefinite, and 
unedifying. The following specimen may suffice : 


* Glorious propitiation ! and altogether as complete as glori- 
ous! What now shall terrify the true believer? What shall 
stand between him and his eternal hope? Shall Satan muster 
yi his aecusations and set them in frightful array? Yet though 
there may be much guit, there is no condemnation to them that 
areiin Jesus Christ. Does the law take the guilty mortal by the 
throat, and with its rigorous severity say, pay me thet thou 
owest? It is paid, fully paid, by the intervention and syretiship, 
not of a mean man, but of THE mMicntry Gop, made flesh. 
Does divine justice: demand satisfaction for the wrongs received 
from sinners? It is not only satisfied, but most awtally glori- 
fied by this wonderful oblation.’ 


Without staying to examine the true practical tendency of the 
above, we shalt only remark that it is as — jargon as iscom- 
monly heard in the conventicle. If we had time We should, 
perhaps, stop to inquire how the wicuty Gop coald be made 
flesh? Bat we have neither leisure nor inclination for such un- 
— disquisitions. When the worthy editor of this neat vo- 

ume publishes any more sermons, we est him net to have 

recourse to such writers as Harvey, for his theological contyi- 
butions. Ten pages of plaiti good sense, are worth more than 
all the volumes that Harvey ever wrofe. 


Ant. £5.—The Duties of the Clerical Profession. Selected from various 
Authors, and elucidated with Notes, on Sermons, Preaching, St. Paul's 
Charge to Timothy, Sin, Example, Infidelity, Uunbelivers, Credit of 
@ Clergyman, Holiness, Family Prayers, 4 Christian, Dissenters, 
Salvation, &c. London, Crosby, 1810, pp. 166.120. 


IF clergymen do not know their duty, they are not likely to 
learn it from writers of a Calvinistical cast, and if they do, they 
can readily dispense with the present performance, 
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POLITICS. 


Art. 16.—~An Exposé of the presen’ nous System of Town and Country 
Banks, and a Sketch of a Pla, for the Establishment of District 
Banks ; to be founded on Principles that must effectually secure them 
from the Risk of Bankruptcy. By a British Merchant. London, 
Effingham Wilson, Cornhill, 1810. 


THIS is an animated pamphlet, but rather too declamatory. 
We fear, however, that the author is but too well founded in the 
evils which he states already to have arisen, and the still more 
destructive consequences which he prognosticates from the enor- 
mous issues of a psper currency; so large a portion of which, 
instead of being the representative of any real property, either 
in land or goods, represents nothing but the insatiable cupidity 
of adventurous speculation. 


‘ When I reflect,’ says the author, ‘ on the obvious advantages 
we possess; the natural fertility of our island ; the itprove- 
ment in* cultivation; the immense number of cattle bred for 
aration and tillage ; the numerous canals for transfusing pro- 
duce ; the excellence of the roads to market-towns; the prodi- 
gious number of coasting vessels ; the quantity of land re- 
claimed ;—when [ reflect on these striking advantages, I am 
astonished, and at a loss to account for the high price of pro- 
visions throughout the country ! JT ask, has ,there been any 
scarcity of late years ; has our geographical situation been ne- 
giected or changed ; is our climate become more frigid, our soil 
more infertile, our minds more stolid, than what they haver hi- 
therto been?‘ 1 can discover no calamity of the kind !—I 
inquire into, the consequences of the war! I am perfectly satis- 
fied by the result, Former wars did not raise the markets to a 
considerable height! I then inquire with amazement of the 
farmer, how it happens, that superior improvements in aration 
and tillage have cansed sterility instead of increased fecundity 
in our soil? I would fain learn why our’s is the only country 
in the universe, where exuberant and plentiful harvests, produce 
scarcity ; or else a high price that amounts to a famine? By 
what inexplicable phoenomenon has the increasing quantity of 
reclaimed land added to the value of produce? I would gladly 
know by what curious and latent process of nature, successful 
tillage operates in an inverse ratio, and multiplies the miseries of 
civil. .ife ?-Unfortunately for the community, speculation, en- 
grossing, regrating, forestalling, and monopoly, have been so 
assisted and encouraged by the accommodation afforded by the 
present system of TowN and COUNTRY BANks, that the former 
honest traders of the nation have been converted into a set of 
detestabie vultures, who devour the famished carcasses of their 
fellow-creatures.’ ; ' 

‘I wish to leave the farmer and-the land-holder to the free and 
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uncontroled disposal of the produce and. sale,of their lands; and 
condemn only, that, by the assistance of PAPER,,they are de- 
bauched into the infamous practices of starving, and of depo- 
pulating, their country. The fact is, the present system allows 
our COUNTRY, BANKERS to be the sLEEPING PARTNERS Of all the 
farmers and land-jobbers in .the kingdom !.. The fact and the 
extent of this partnership has evidence in the inundation of 
Town .and couNTRY NOTES, and in the system of monopoly, 
which has destroyed every trace of free and impartial dealing, 
Thus, a new and corruptive character of trade and speculation 
is forced upon the country, and the COMMERCIAL BANKERS appre- 
tiate and measure out the conditions on which the people of 
this country are to subsist and live—with no control on their 
avarice, no regulation on their practices.’ _ 

The author well remarks, that they who magnify the wonder- 
working powers of a paper-currency on our commercé, manu- 
factures, and agriculture, forget to trace to the same source the 
decay of our public spirit, the instability of our wealth, and the 
exorbitant price of our markets, the absorption of our small 
farms, the overflow of our work-houses, and the desolation of our 
bankruptcies. eg , ; 


‘ Since the multiplication of town and COUNTRY Banks, .the 
price of provisions of all sorts has been doubled. Therefore, 


allowing, 20,000,000 of souls to the united ote praner oye | 
ea 


the moderate sum of 4/. 10s, to have subsisted annually 

soul before the inundation of paper-currency ;. and allowing, 
what we now must in consequence of the rise in the markets, 
9/. for the same annual purpose, the country loses the sum of 
90,000,000 of pounds! ! : ' 


* In order gradually to lessen, and finally to remove the evils, 

which have been occasioned by the country-banks, the author 
proposes to establish one hundred district banks, which ‘ should. 
have all the firmness, character, and security of the national 
bank.’ We must.refer the reader to the pamphlet for the par- 
ticulars of the plan itself; by which the author supposes that 


* 50,000,000/. of paper-money, will insensibly withdraw from 
circulation, which will immediately operate in the most bene- 
ficial manner on our morals, wealth, and markets. The foundation 
of licentiousness will be diminished ; the basis of property will 
be firmly established ; and the price of provisions essentially 
reduced. I observe that 50,000,000 will be withdrawn from 
circulation, because I have it from the best calculations, that 

that sum now floats without any manner of local or *ecure.foun- — 
dation. And I also know, that as the banks I propose, as a sub- 
stitute for town and country banks, cannot transact. business 
beyond their capital; and as that caprrax, will always accord 
with the demands of the district, the issue can never exceed the 
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actual wants and means of the country; therefore, the fifty 
riuicit milliors Which now float is a sum that cannot be requred 
of district banks, Whose issues must be confined to legal business, 
and to direct and bona fidé sectifities. Anil, as the district banks, 
on my plan, are so constituted that they cannot fail, and as it 
must appear to the iuterest of every person to keep their cash 
accounts, &c, in them, they secure a liberal iterest to the share- 
holders ; and at the same time hold out the most decided advan- 
tage anid security to the parties who confide in them,’ 


POETRY. 


Arr. 17.—The Times ; a Poem, London, Ryan, 1810, 870. 2s. 9° 


' A FEW desultory thoughts are here thrown into verse. Some 
political characters of very opposite principles aud conduct are 
promiscuously praised; but, in the second part of this perform- 
ance, the writer goes far out of his road to inveigh against the 
memory of Mary Anne Wooistonecroft, who has been long cold 
in her grave, and whose repose it marks a great want of feeling 
to disturb. If this lady had faults, they were more than equalled 
by her sufferings, if they were not greatly exceeded by her vir- 
tues; but, of what stuff must that man’s heart be made, who 
can, with a sort of butcher-like insensibility, tear off the cear- 
metits from her sepuléhered form, and hold ber up to the world 


@s 


* * ©¢ an atheist and a w——e !” 


But as a countert-part to these slanders on this unfortunate female, 
the author indulges in a vapid effusion of unmeaning panegyrie 
on the date Bishop of London, one of whose last acts was the 
barbarous persecution of a btother-clergy wan, and an old asso- 
étiate in the cause of religious reformation ; which the episcopal 
pastor once affécted to advocate, till he became a convert to the 
drivelling divinty of Hannah More. The writer of this poem 
seems willing to be thought a great patriot; and the following is 
& specimen at once. of his poetry and hie patriotism: 


‘I love my country—for her sake to live, 

My mind and arin, my purse and blood to give, 
Would be my proudest aim ; but if the day, 

Of evil, mark’d her honours for decay, ~ 
*Twould be my hope to die! 

Yet not sink tamely ; die, arous’d and arm’d, 
While the high cause my shatter’d pulses warm’d, 
Proud with her dying groan to mingle mine, 
And pour my last blood on her holy shrine. 


* Why should I live ? All bope, all honour flown, 
O’er my gall’d neck the foreign fetter thrown, 
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Condemn’d to wear ont life in bitter toil, 

Fix'd hke the herb to rot upon the soil ; 

Lost all its soul, pag se and purpose high, 
Life, one dulf doze of sullen misery. 

This my best lot—not all the earth should bribe 
Me, but to nerd with the degenerate tribe ; 
Who'd crowd around th’ invader, swell his state, 
Content to trembie for the bread they ate.’ 












Ant. 18.—The Hermit ; with other Poems. By Richard Hatt. Lon- 
don, Vernor and Hood, 1810, 8vo. 5s. 






IT is not every mam that is born with the gift of rhyme; and 
Mr. Hatt has, we fear, not a little mistaken the bent of his genius. 
But though we cannot blame him for not possessing what nature 
never intended that he should enjoy, the divine breathing of poe- 
tical taste and enthusiasm, yet, we cannot so easily acquit him 
of not being betier acquainted, than he seems, with the geo- 
graphy of his native land, For, in the sonnet to Bloomfi¢ld, 
p- 19, he seems to take the county of Norfolk for a river ia 


Suffolk. He says, 


* Bloomfield ! whence comes thy favour’d song, 
That sounds so duicet in mine ear? 
Methinks I see thee muse along, 
By Norfolk banks Sor ever dear ! 













-Art. 19.—Sacred Aliegories ; or, Allegorical Poems, illustrative of Subs 
jects Mora and Divine ; to which is added, an Anacreontic on the ~ 
Discovery of Vuccination ; with an Epilogue to the same. — ; 
Rev. John Williams, M. A. Curate of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
don, Longman, 1810, 12mo, 48.6d, 


MR. WILLIAMS does not exhibit so much apparent modesty 
anes preface, as mony en pes whe are candidates 7 
lic approbation ; but there is, perhaps, more simple tru 
im part of what he asserts, as his motive for aie then 
* sacred allegorics.” Mr. W. hopes that some of the best of his 
‘ pieces will not be unacceptable te many,’ and < will also be 
productive of ‘ some pecuniary emoluments to map, This is 
such an honest confession, tuat our good nature will not suffer 
us to attempt to frustrate the gratification of the hope by the 
rigour of our eriticism, . Pie 















NOVELS. ‘ 

Ant. 20.—The Adulteress ; or, Anecdotes of two Noble Families : @ Tale, 
By an Englishwoman, 4 vols. London, Sherweod, 1810, p. 1s. 1d, 
THE title of this tale may lead many a uovel-reader to expect 


something very warm and glowing in the descriptions given of 
the gallantry of the seduces, or the guilty passion of the adul- 
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teress ; but we beg leave to inform such readers that the work 
before us is written with better intentions. and higher views. 
The young unmarried lady, who admires the recital of hand- 
some lovers pouring out their empassioned souls at the feet of the 
object of their criminal desires will, in this instance, be disap- 
pointed, and the wife or dowager whose fancy revels in the vivid 
representations and fervid details of illicit amours, will doubt- 
less throw down the adulteress with a yawn, and dispatch her 
Abigail to the library for someTHING MORE LIVELY. 

The authoress of this work, who subscribes herself an English. 
woman, wishes to set before her country women the crime of 
adultery in its proper light. She wishes to impress them with 
the wholesome truth that all deviation from virtue brings with it 
its own punishment ; she shews also the misery which the crimes 
of a worthless woman may bring upon her innocent and unoffend- 
ing children. 

The substance ‘of this tale is as follows: Sir William Mait- 
land, a baronet of great worth and amiable mantiers, marries a 
most beautiful woman, who proves herself the votary of pleasure 
and ‘dissipation, She neglects the duties df a wife and*mother, 
and plunges into every folly which a woman of fashion thinks 
necessary to preserve the envied appellation of haut ton. Whilst 
in the height of her career (and thinking the domestic virtues 
of her spouse every thing that is stupid) she becomes enamoured 
of a friend of her husband’s, Lord Mortimer, who is on the eve 
of marriage with Miss Maitland, Sir Wiltjam’s sister. She prac- 
tices her spells and blandishments upon this noble lord; and she 
succeeds in separating him from Miss Maitland. 

At the time she elopes with her. paramour, which is in the 
absence of her husband and bis sister, her youngest child, a 
little girl, is confined by the measles, and as she pretends great 
affection to this babe, she fabricates a story of its death, and has 
it conveyed away and put under the care of a-nurse, A divorce 
is procured ; Lord Mortimer makes her the reparation which the 
world thinks necessary, by marrying her, and they leave Eng- 
land for the continent. Afier a time Lady Mortimer sends for 
the child whom she had put uider the care of a nurse, but in 
crossing the water from Brighton to Dieppe, the poor nurse 
breaks a blood vessel, and dies, leaving’ the little girl who goes 
by the name of Emily Doraton unprotected and without discover- 
ing to those about her where she was going. It so happens that 
Miss Maitland was a passenger in the same pacquet, and feeling 
for the forlorn state of the little innocent girl, takes her under 
her protection. As all her enquiries to learn her history prove 
fruitless, she brings Emily up with as much care and tenderness 
as if she were her own daughter, and after residing some years 
on the continent returns with her to England, where she resides 
as she always had done, with her brother, Sir William Maitland, 
who has 4wo sons by his unfortunate marriage. Emily, who 

grows up a most amiable and engaging young woman, is soon 
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addressed by Edward Maitland, Sir William’s eldest son; and 
as a reciprocal attachment is the consequence of their being 
domest:cated together, the. match receives the Consent. of Sir 
William, though Emily’s birth still remains a mystery: On the 
morning of their nuptials, whilst they are preparing to go to 
church, that the marriage ceremony may be performed,.a letter 
is delivered to Emily to warn her-against receiving the hand of 
Edward Maitland. This letter is followed by a person who de- 
sires to see Emily in private ; and who discovers herself to be her , 
mother, Lady Mortimer. Lady M. relates how she -had stolen 
Emily fre¥# her father’s house, and intended introducing her as 
her niecei* This disclosure of course puts a stop to the mafriage, 
and the temporary distress which: it occasions is very naturally 
described. . The authoress wishes to warn the thoughtless young 
female, who, because she is married thinks. she’is to do as she 
pleases, and indulge in all the dissipation of a town-life, at the 
expense of her husband’s comfort, and too frequently at that of 
his and her own honour. The end of this story is as a be 
supposed, that, after some time, these young people, aided by 
their mutual good sense, exchange the projected relations of 
man and wife for those of. an affectionate brother and sister. 
They make a fresh choice in the matrimonial way, and are ren- 
dered, as they deserve, very happy. If novel readers should 
not find this performance very lively, interesting, and diversified 
either in incident or character, they will not: meet-with any 
thing to offend in point of delicacy. The authoress deserves our 
thanks for her good intentions, in endeavouring to represent the 
destruction, disgrace, and infamy which await a deviation from 
the principles of rectitude. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21.—A friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentices; containing 
Character of a good and faithful Servant; Advice to Servants of 
every Denomination; Letter from an Uncle to his Nephew on making 
him Apprentice ; and Anecdotes of good and faithful Seroants, By 
the Author of ‘ Lessons for young Persons in humble Life.” London, 
Longman, 1809. Price 6d. 


IF the value of a book be estimated by the good which -it is 
calculated to promote, this may well deserve a higher rank than 
is usually allotted to a six-penny publication. , 


. 

Art. 22.—True Stories, or interesting Anecdotes of Persons ; 
designed through the Medium of Example to inculcate Principles of 
Virtue and Piety. By the Author of ‘ Lessons for peung Persons in 
humble Life’ Lundon, Longman, 1810. 4s. 6d. 820, ; 


THESE stories are selected by the author of the ‘ Friendly 
Gift,’ which. we have mentioned above. They contain au- 
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thentic memorials of talents and virtues very early developed, 
and, in the majority of instances, prematurely closed in death. 
The perusal Seems calculated to excite melancholy reflection 
rather than pleasurable hope. If we may reason, either from 
the records of human life, or from analogies, which the survey 
of sentient and insensate nature will supply, we cannot but 
infer, that early genius is seldom long-lived. Those animals 
and plants are of the longest continuance and the most hardy 
temperament which are slowest in their growth, or mgst tardy in 
unfolding the several perfections of organised life. sane of the 
young persons whose juvenile anticipations of merk”'y maturity 
are recorded in this volume, may be regarded among the prodi- 
gics 6f intellectual existence ; but it seems of little benefit to recur 
~* such rare examples for instruction in the daily routine of 
? 


Art. 23.—Prospectus of an Institution for the Relief of the opulent 
Blind, and for Educating them in Reading,, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Music, Geography, Muthematics, Languages, History, Belles Lettres, 
natural and moral Philosophy, &c. S¢. &c. conformable to the original 
Arran of the celebrated M. Hany, in his Establishment for 
the Education of the Blind, Rue Notre Dame des victoires, at Paris, 
tinstiluted under Sanction of the I'rench Academy, und the Patronage 
of the King, Queen, and the royal Family of France, in the Year 
1784. London, Hatchard, ts. 1810. 


THOUGH the senses are the inlets of knowledge, yet those 
who have lest one sense, may happily be instructed by means 
of another. The deaf and dumb, who are not susceptible of 
oral communications, may be taught by visible objects: and 
tangible media have been successfully employed for imparting 
various species of useful and agreeable knowledge tp the. blind. 
Ina prospectus, full of information, humanity, and good seuse, 
Mr. €. Bonner has shown to,what a high deyree of excellence 
the mental and corporeal faculties cf the blind may be culti- 
vated, so as to place this class of umfortunate persons almost on 
a level in respect to many important, ornamental, and agree- 
able attainments, with those who can sees The lives of 
the blind will thus be prevented from sinking into that dreary 
blank of depression and of gloom, to which they seem more 
pacticularly exposed, Mr, B. remarks that, ‘ While there are 
varioug institutions in different parts of the country for the 
indigent blind, no establishment has been devised for the opu- 
lent blind.’ Mr. B. is anxious to commence such an usefal and 
benevolent scheme. For this purpose he has made arrangements 
for the reception of a few blind pupils dt No. 5, Prospect Place, 
Chelsea, and for instructing them in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, &c. &c. ' 


* 
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Arr. 24.—The World Displeyed, or the characteristic Features of 
Nature aud Art exhibited on a new Plan. Intended for Youth in 
general, as an outline of the most striking Parts of uscful Information ; 
and as a Remembrancer to those of riper Years. By John ig, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Geography, Sc. Author of the Heavens Dis- 
played, Lady's Arithmetic, Tutreduction to the Globes, 5c. Loodun, 

Cradock and Joy, 1810. 12mo, pp. 664. « 


IN this work Mc. Greig has displayed mach judgement in the 
selection of his materials, and has compressed into a moderate 
space, a great variety of useful and amusing information. 


Art. Pee ge —~, ‘ short vos to E. pegs. cienpes 
one of the ilers r 8 soclapetias on the subj 
« Paragraph im that Work, reflecting on the Abilities of the Member 
of the Entomological Society. By the Rev. J. Burrell, A. M. F.L.§. 
and F, E.S. London, Savage, Bedford Bury. 1810. 


THIS pamphlet is a defence of the Entomological Society 
against some invidious remarks in the New Cyclopedia. 


Art. 26.—English Grammar, taught by Examples, rather than by rules 
of Syntax, &c. Loudon, Darton and Harvey, 1810, 2s. bound, 


SO many new préiiactions on this subject are constantly 
ieuing from the press; and_one differs so little from the other, 
though all assert claims to preference, that it is difficult to esti- 
mate the peculiar merits er defects of each. ‘They are ati com- 

- petitors for general circulation, and for the favoerable opinion of 
school-masters or school-mistresses, on which the aathors or 
publishers depend so much for the sale of their respective gram- 
matical performances. ‘The present grammar professes to teach 
by example rather than by precept. We commend the design, 
and we have no fault to find with the execution. 


Art. 27.—Flowers of Literature for 1808, 1809; or, Charaateristic 

Sketches of Human Nature-and modern Manners ; to which are added, 

a general View of Literature during that Period ; Portraits and Bio- 

gruphicul Notices of eminent, literary, and political Characters ; with 

otes, Historical, Critical, and Eaplanatory. By Francis: Wilgaw 
Blagdon, Esg. Proprietor and Editor of the Phamg andthe . We 

a sage Register, To be continued Annually. London, Crosby, 1810, 
rice 6s, F 


Mr. Blagdon, in his preface, apologizes for the protraction of 
the present volume, confessing that his political avocations have 
engrossed so much of his time as to preclude him from making 
so rapid a | mow as he wished. We are sorry also to find that, 
probably from the same cause, he bas not made so good a se- 
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lection as he might have done had he taken more time. Many 
of his subjects are trifling; some of his anecdotes are so ol 
and have been so frequently told before, that there are very few 
schoolboys or girls but whai are as well acquainted with them as 
Mr. Blagdon himself. The best of his selections are from the 
Picture of Valencia, the Travels of Humanius, Travels in Italy, 
Bourgoing’s Travels in Spain, Jackson’s Account of Morocco, 
Macdonald’s and Porter’s Travels, Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of 
Fashionable Life, and Cumberland’s John de Lancaster ; but why 
should Mr. Blagdon extract a scene from Killing no Murder, or 
the Lover and the Husband, Ida of Athens, &c. by way of im- 
provement or amusement? However witty and laughable « Kill- 
ing no Murder’ may be on the stage, the reading a scene or part 
of one in the Flowers of Literature will not much impress the 
reader with the wit it is meant to convey, or produce the slightest 
risible effect. Such pieces are chiefly indebted for their success 
to the spirit with which they are performed. Though we think 
that Mr. Blagdon might have formed a more animated and 
pleasing selection, we must commend the justness and candour 
which he exhibits in his introduction. It requires great taste 
and nice discrimination to compile a work of this kind, so as to 
render it at once agreeable and instructive. It consequent 
ought not to be done in haste, whickgwas evidently the case wit 
the present volume. Mr. Blagdon has favoured us with the 
— of Dr. Mavor, Sir R. K. Porter, Mr. Dimond, jun. Mr, 

iphinstone, and Miss Temple, and with a biographical sketch 
of each. These are no doubt very good sort of people, very 
industrious, very studious, and all that, but without any one 
particular in their lives to prevent us from going to sleep before 
we reach to the end. 








MR. GOLDSMITH, 


Mr. Goldsmith has requested that in an extract in our last 
number from his ‘ Cabinet of Buonaparte,’ p, 8, line 20, the 
word ‘ hearts’ may be substituted for * heads.’ :; 

: . 
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ARGUMENTS. By Lieut. Col. 
Henry Haldam; shewing the Illega- 
lity of the pretended Power of sus- 
pending Articles of War, or Execu- 
tion of Articles of War, 2s. 

American (The) Medical and Phi- 
losophical Register, No. I. for July 
1810, 3s. 6d. 

Adams.---A new System of Agri- 
culture and Feeding of Stock. By 
G. Adams, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Brown.—History and Doctrine of 
the New Testament. By the Rev. J. 
Brown, Svo. 7s. 

Clear (A) fair, and candid Investi- 
gation of the Population, Commerce, 
and Agriculture of this Kingdom ; 
with a full Refutation of all Mr. 
Malthus’s Principles, &c. 8vo. 3. 6d. 

Cockle.—-Moral Truths and Studies, 
from Nataral History. By Mrs. 
Cockle, |2mo. 7s. boards. 

’ Complete(A) History of the Druids, 
8v0. 3s. boards. 

Clay.—Historical and Topographi- 
cal Description of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk. By E. Clay, junr. 8vo. Ss. 

Charnock.—Loyalty ; or, Invasion 
defeated. By John Charnock, 8vo. 
‘is. boards. 

Daughter (The) of St. Omar, a 
Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

Essay (An) on Knowledge, being 
an Attempt to examine its general 
Character, and to shew its salutary 
Influence on Human Happiness and 
Virue, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Elegant Extracts from Klopstock’s 
Messiah, selected and translated 
from the German, 12mo. "7s. 

Friendly (The) Instructor; or, a 
Companion for Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in which their Duty to 
God and their Parents, their Carriage 
to Superiors and Inferiors are recom- 
mended, 3s. 

Ferriar.—Medital Histories and 
Refiections. By J. Ferriar, M. D. 
3 vols. 8vo. 11, 4s, boards. 

Familiar (A) Essay on the Preven- 
tion of Venereal Contagion, 8vo. 7s, 
boards. 


Grey.---The Crisis; or, can the 
Country be saved; briefly consi- 
dered. By Lieut. Col. Grey, 1s. 

Gerhard. — Divine. Meditations. 
By the Rev. John Gerhard ,1 2mo. 
6s. boards, 

Hortus Kewensis; or, a Catalogue 
of the Plants cultivated in the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew. \ By thelate 


. William Aiton, 8vo. 12s. 


_ Hints on Toleration, in five Essays. 
By Philgatharches, 8vo. 12s. 

Hamlet Travestie, in three Acts, 
folio, 5s. boards. 

Housekeeper’s (The original) Ac- 
count Book for 1811, 4to. Qs. 

Howe’s (Rev. J. M. A.) Works, 
8vo. vol, 1. 9s, boards, royal, 12s, 

Hort. --- A Practical Cyphering 
Book, 4to. By the Rev. W. J. Hort, 
8s, 4d. 

Hubbard, ---The City Tribute ; or, 
honest Effusions of Love and Loyal- 
ty. By George Hubbard, 4to, 2s. 

Irvine,---Observations upon Dis- 
eases, Chiefly as they occur in Sicily. 
By W. Irvine, 8vo. 5s. . 

Joyce. --- Lectures on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy,Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. By the 


_ Rev. J. Joyce, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Kennedy.---Glenochel, a descrip- 
tive Poem, vol. 1. folio, By J. 
Kennedy, 6s. 6d. 

Lamont.—Sermons on the most 
prevalent Vices. By the Rev. Dr. 
Lamont, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. boards. 

Merriman.—aA Dissertation on the 
Retroversion of the Womb, including 
some Observations on Extra-Uterine 
Gestation. By Samuel Merriman, 
M., D. 3s, 

Miseries (The) of an Heiress, a 
novel, 4 vols. 12mo, 1]. 2s. 

Nisbet.—A complete Treatise on 
Practical Land Surveying, designed 
chiefly for the Use of Schools. By 
A, Nisbet, 9s. 

Penitentiary (The) or, the Battles 
of Pentonville, a Mock Heroic Poem, 
Is. 6d. 

Proceedings of a general Court 
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Martial, held at Bangalore, on the 
Trial of Lieut. Colonel John Doveton, 
4s. 

Polwhele.—Sermons, by the Rev. 
R. Polwhele, a new vol. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Philanthropist (The) a new perio- 
dical Work, No. I. 2s. 6d. 

Peacock.—The Practical Mea- 
surer. By the Rev. T. Peacock, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. ; 

Povtens’s (Bishop) Life, with Anec- 
dotes of those with whom he lived, 
Svo. 9s. boards. 

“ Patton.—Defence of an Insular 
Empire. By P. Patton, 4to, 1's. 6d, 

Phocion’s Opinions on the Public 
Funds, the circulating Medium, and 
on the critical State of the United 
Kingdom, 8vo 1s. 

Roberts.—A Pian for increasing 
the Incomes of Officers in the Army. 
By Capt. D. Roberts, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Rousseau’s (J. J.) Eloisa, a Series 
of original Letters, translated from 
the French, 3 vols. large, 12mo. 24s. 
boards. 

Pudiments of Ancient Architecture, 
royal 6vo. 6s. boards. 

Rickman.—Fpisto!a Amicitix ; or, 
the Friendly Cali. By J. Rickman, 
M. D. 4s. 6d. : : 

Remarks en the present State of 
Public Credit; and the Consequence 
likely to result from the Decease of 
Mr. A, Goldsmid, and Sir ¥. Baring, 
Qs, ' 


Books published in October, 1810. 


Senate.—The Medical Monitor, 
containing Observations on the Ef- 
fects of early Dissipation, By E. 
Senate, M. D. 12mo. 4s. 

Stratagems Defeated, a novel, 4 
vols. 12mo. 24s. boards. 

Tayler—A Sermon, preached at 
Carter Lane, on the 16th of Séptem- 
ber 1810, occasioned by the Death 
of Joseph Price, Esq. in the Eighty- 
second Year of bis Age, and pub- 
lished at the united Request of the 
Executors and Congregation, By 
Thomas Tayler, 1s. 6d. 

Toy.—Scripture Geography. By 
Jobn Toy, 8vo. 6s, boards. 

Twenty four Select Discourses from 
the Works of Eminent Divines, 8vo. 
10-. boards. 

Vale (The) of the Clyde, a Tale, 
2 vols, 12mo. 9s. 

Walton,—Present State of the 
Spanish Colonies, including a parti-+ 
cular Report of Hispaniola, or the 
Spanish Part of Santo Domingo, with 
a genera] Survey of the Settlements 
on the South Continent of ‘America. 
by William Walton, junr, 2 vols. 8yo, 
il. 4s. 

Wieland (An Amerjcan Tale) 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. S. 

Wheelwright.—Poems, original 
translated. By C. A. Wheelwri 
B. A. 10s. Gd. boards, 

Who can he be? or, Who is his 
Father? a Novel, 2 vols. 12me. 9s, 
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List of Articies, which, with many others, will appear in the 
next Nusaber of the C, R. ' 
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Erskine’s Speeche 


Herculanensia. 


Montgomery’s West Indies, 
Chird on Femgle Education. 
Sir Ralph Sadier’s State Papers. 
Prince’s Warthies of Devon. 





